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MOMENT IN 
OSTIA 


(St. Augustine, Confessions, ix, 10, 23-26) 


Spliced between Milan and Carthage this strip of days 
In the port city, while the heart recruits 

Quiet, aware that the trim ship tethered 

At dockside crouches mad to spring 

The foaming jungles to the tropic shore. 


But where is argument for rest 
When the precipitate spirit flays 
Her wings in the sealed cage? 


Unless that conjuring sirocco 
That blows the window full of stars 
Where Monica and Augustine lean into the night 


Shall crack the aviary— 


Parrying speech like lances 

The birds escape and jet 

Past moon and sun and every constellation, 
The pedantry of matter, the linear plateaus 
Of syllogism, the blaze of the analogies— 
Out-distancing Plotinus infinitely— 

Till with a last fine thrust of heart 
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They touch a little on that timeless moment 
That lets them into Wisdom, 

Beneath whose molten, syllableless text 

The Enneads are ice. 


An instant only— 

Life in this stratosphere is execution 

For birds still trapped in matter; 

Lest sinew snap, bone melt, and blood unchannel 
Love tricks them back into their hapless cages. 


The night drops strict enclosure, 

Leaving of this sharp flight 

One visible sign: 

A tired woman leaning on the sill, 

Her son beside her watching the starlight sing 

On the garden stones, loud as the light that played 
Across his intellect, making new parables 

Of the past months’ presents: 

A childvoice rising in a trifling rhyme; 

The tears, the book, the stabbing word, 

The irresolute resolution; 

Monica wrestling with God till past her prayer 

The invincible lightnings struck 

The wincing cauldrons of Carthage to sifted snow, 
The lions of Tagaste to their knees in the African sand. 


SISTER M. THERESE 





There is some danger that Catho- 
lic thinkers may be tempted to 
escape into the past instead of 
moving into history. A true evalu- 
ation of the Renaissance may help 
us to overcome this temptation. 


RENAISSANCE IDEAS 
AND THE 


AMERICAN CATHOLIC MIND 


WALTER J. ONG 


IN TREATING OF HUMANISM in letters during the Renaissance, perhaps 
at the very beginning I should make it clear that I place little stock 
in Renaissances or renascences as expressive of cultural objectives. 
For two reasons. First, we have no warrant for attempting to revive 
the past. Indeed, we have not even the possibility of reviving it. 
The past, if it is anywhere at all, is in us. Outside the present, 
there is no past. As Gertrude Stein once remarked, there is one thing 
everybody is, and that is contemporary. We can, of course, under- 
stand ourselves better by studying the past which made us, and 
which is in us. Indeed, there is no substitute for this kind of study. 
With it, culture is possible. Without it, only a void. But such study 
is not a Renaissance. 

The second reason why I put little stock in renascences is that 
they imply a cyclic view of history seemingly contrary to the Chris- 
tian historical sense, which is developmental and evolutional. Besides, 
the more we learn about evolution, cosmic and phylogenetic, the less 


Epitor’s Note: This paper was delivered March 9, 1954, at St. Joseph College, West 
Hartford, Connecticut, as one of the three annual lectures in honor of Mother Mary 
Catherine McAuley, foundress of the Sisters of Mercy, who conduct St. Joseph College. 
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ground there seems to be from the point of view of natural science 
for a cyclic view of history. There may be swirls and eddies in his- 
tory, but the process as a whole has linear direction: it does not 
move in circles, as the pagans used to think it did. Not only indi- 
viduals, but species, evolve and die, never to appear again. The age 
of the dinosaur is behind us, apparently, for good. Extinct species 
do not, so far as we know, ever re-form themselves. 

There is, indeed, one renascence for each man, baptism, when he 
is born again in Christ, but this only sets him firmly in his particular 
place in the forward-moving swing of creation and redemption, 
which has for each man a beginning and an end. There is, of course, 
another renascence, the renascence of the seasons, but this has been 
assimilated into the Church’s liturgical year, which as a commemo- 
ration moves in a cycle, but commemorates events which do not 
move in a cycle at all, but are fixed points in the trajectory described 
by history: the life, death, and resurrection of Christ. These occurred 
only once, although they are with us always. 

But the notion of the Renaissance is with us, too, and we cannot 
do away with the term. It represents the way we have learned to 
describe and to think of the period between the Middle Ages and 
the modern world. The description is a product of our state of 
mind in great part, but our state of mind is itself an inheritance 
from the Renaissance age, which conceived of itself, if at first some- 
what tentatively and sporadically, still deliberately and consistently, 
as a rebirth of an older culture.’ One of the strangest things about 
the Renaissance, and one of the things which gives it its curiously 
artificial air, is this fact that it dictates the formula which later ages 
are to apply to it. The age of classical antiquity does not think of 
itself as either antiquity or as classical. The Middle Ages have no 
idea that they are particularly the middle of anything. Only the 
Renaissance, when it arrives, knows very well what it is. The vision 
of Petrarch on the mountain in Vaucluse is, indeed, ambiguous, not 
the clear prophecy of a restored antiquity which Jacob Burckhardt 
made it out to be. But by Poggio’s and certainly by Erasmus’ day, 
the men who were after the classical manuscripts and in the excava- 
tions were quite sure that their age is that marked by a renaissance 


1See Wallace K. Ferguson, The Renaissance in Historical Thought: Five Centuries of 
Interpretation (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1948). 
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of an ancient culture once dead; they began the first cautious 
attempts to establish the term “Renaissance” itself.’ 

It is disconcerting and annoying to have an age announce to future 
ages the terms on which it itself is to be understood and interpreted. 
Little wonder that the past generation or two of scholars have thrown 
themselves into the task of proving that, in one way or another, the 
Renaissance was not really a Renaissance at all, or was preceded 
by so many other renaissances—the Carolingian renaissance, the 
renaissance of the twelfth century, the renaissance of the thirteenth 
century—as to be, in the last analysis, quite undistinguished. Still, 
in the dialogue which is recorded history, although one can contro- 
vert what has been said, one can never write it completely off the 
record. The notions one objects to infect one’s own mind. The 
notion of the Renaissance has been extraordinarily infectious, par- 
ticularly in Catholic circles today, where it is applied to all sorts of 
things expressive of cultural objectives. This is doubtless because it 
favors a doubling-back or recuperative movement in the approach 
to history which, at least at first blush, is congenial to the conserva- 
tive instincts of Catholics, who, quite understandably, like to main- 
tain their hold on the past. 

To these instincts (Catholics have, or should have, other instincts, 
too), the Renaissance and its humanism undoubtedly recommends 
itself not only on the intrinsic grounds of its advocacy of a liberal 
education, but also because it is itself a conservative or recuperative 
movement. The return to classical humanism recovers simultane- 
ously two points in the past: the postmedieval world and the classical 
world it purportedly enfolds. 

But, while the study of history can bring wisdom by helping us 
better to understand persistent issues, there is no point of return 
in human history after the Fall where the issues with which we are 
interested in dealing were really resolved. The embarrassment which 
this fact brings to all return movements can be examined on the 
American Catholic scene, where at present we find side by side, 
and often in the same persons, an advocacy of humanism envisioned 
more or less in a Renaissance framework if only because it was the 


2Ferguson, op. cit., pp. 8, 19, 65, notes that Boccaccio speaks of a restoration of 
letters, and that the term Ja rinascita was applied without further specification to the 
beginnings of the (Italian) Renaissance by Giorgio Vasari (b. 1511). 
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Renaissance which gave the term currency, and an advocacy of a 
return to the scholasticism of the Middle Ages. 

The present paper will attempt to deal with some of the relation- 
ships and conflicts between these two points of return, Renaissance 
humanism and medieval scholasticism, not covering the question 
from all possible points of view, but specializing somewhat in recent 
discoveries about these two cultural epochs. Because they are recent, 
made by our own age in terms of our own interests, these discoveries 
will perhaps clarify our own insights and refine our concepts of 
humanism and scholasticism so that we can better think through the 
issues with which they, and we, are involved. 


II 


It is very difficult to reconcile any all-out approval of medieval 
scholasticism with an all-out approval of Renaissance humanism. 
The two are polar opposites, so much so that, although the degree 
of resistance varied from individual to individual, a Renaissance 
humanist habitually defined himself by opposition to scholastic phi- 
losophy. We know what St. Thomas More thought of the most-taught 
and undoubtedly the best-known of all works by scholastic philoso- 


phers, the Summulae logicales of the contemporary of St. Thomas 
Aquinas in thirteenth-century Paris, Peter of Spain. With a scorn 
which he could count on other humanists to share, in speaking of 
the most original part of this work, the collection of treatises on the 
properties of terms called the Parva logicalia or Little Logicals, 
More refers to it as 


that impossible book (liber ille), the Little Logicals, which I suppose is so 
named because it contains so little logic, with its suppositions, as they are 
called, its ampliations, restrictions, and appellations, wherein it presents 
picayunish rules which are not only clumsy but even wrong, as when they 
set themselves to distinguish enunciations of this sort, “Leo animali est 
fortior” and “Leo est fortior animali,” as though they both did not mean 


the same thing... 


Perhaps the reason why we can today with a certain equanimity 
idealize at the same time Renaissance humanism and medieval scho- 


8Sir Thomas More, Letter to Martin Dorp, from Bruges, October 21 (1515), in 
The Correspondence of Sir Thomas More, ed. by Elizabeth Frances Rogers (Princeton: 
Princeton University Press, 1947), pp. 38-39. My translation from the Latin. 
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lastic philosophy is that we know so little directly of medieval 
scholastic philosophy. This is as true of neo-scholastic philosophers 
today as of any others, for what passes today for scholastic or neo- 
scholastic philosophy, in so far as it derives from medieval sources, 
derives almost entirely not from scholastic philosophers but from 
scholastic theologians—which is not at all the same thing—and, to a 
large extent, from only one scholastic theologian, to be sure the 
greatest of them all, St. Thomas Aquinas. Yet there was a real 
scholastic philosophy which was not at all theology, and there were 
scholastics who were not at all theologians—thousands of them, 
indeed, most of them—for besides the arts professors or masters of 
arts, who alone included the teaching of philosophy among their 
prerogatives of office and who at Paris excluded St. Thomas and all 
members of religious orders from their number, there were also the 
lawyers and doctors of medicine, who were quite as scholastic in 
their way as the theologians were in theirs. 

At Paris, teaching masters of arts, who as such had studied not 
one iota of theology and who were not necessarily priests or students 
for the priesthood at all, commonly outnumbered teaching doctors 
of theology ten to one.‘ There would be even fewer theologians at 
other universities, for Paris was the theological capital of the world. 

Today, practically none of these scholastic philosophers is known 
in neo-scholastic circles. The works of the great figures among them, 
William of Ockham, Walter Burleigh, Albert of Saxony, Ralph 
Strode, who was Chaucer’s friend and dedicatee, and all the rest, 
have never even been edited for some four hundred years, so that, 
even if one wanted to, it is all but impossible to read them on any 
scale anywhere in the United States. Peter of Spain’s Summulae 
logicales, which gave its name to the first-year philosophy students, 
called summulistae, at the University of Paris for some two hundred 
years, and which ran through at least 160 editions between the in- 


4See Hastings Rashdall, The Universities of Europe in th Middle Ages, newly edited 
by F. M. Powicke and E. B. Emden (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1946), III, 331-38. Cf. 
the lists for the year 1362 and other years in H. Denifle and E. Chatelain (eds.), 
Chartularium Universitatis Parisiensis (Paris, 1889-97), Vols. I and II, passim. 

5Peter Ramus says that in his day at Paris students in the first three years of philoso- 
phy were called respectively summulistae, logici and physici, and those in the remaining 
one-half year intrantes (those entering on their career as teachers—a concept surviving 
in our term “commencement”)—Ramus, Prodemium reformandae Parisiensis Acade- 
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vention of printing and 1530, abruptly thereafter practically ceased 
to be heard of,’ remaining unedited in modern times until 1947. 
Its author, a hundred times more read than his contemporary St. 
Thomas and famous also as a doctor of medicine, is almost unknown 
even by name in neo-scholastic circles. Yet in the statutes of the 
arts faculty, to which professors of philosophy belonged, Peter of 
Spain is the one author of the high Middle Ages who merits a place 
beside Aristotle, and who is commented on indifferently, like Aris- 
totle, by nominalists and realists, Scotists and Thomists, alike. 

It is Peter of Spain who is the favorite target of the Renaissance 
humanists: he is one of the leading barbari with Buridan, Dullaert, 
and Tartaret, says Peter Ramus;’ in fact, the ultimate barbarian in 
dialectic, says Johann Caesarius.* Rudolph Agricola, from whom so 
much in Renaissance dialectic or logic stems, wrote his Dialectical 
Invention, many persons thought, simply to be different from Peter 
of Spain.’ The scholastic philosophers or arts course scholastics 
headed by Peter of Spain are the typical scholastics who bear the 
brunt of the attack by the humanists, many of whom, as More or 
Erasmus, will go out of their way on occasion to defend the theolo- 
gian Aquinas, dissociating him from scholastic philosophy and put- 
ting him with the Fathers of the Church.” 


miae, in his Scholae in liberales artes (1569), col. 1075. For earlier use of summulistae 
and logici in this sense, see the 1464 decree of Louis XI for the College of Navarre 
in Jean de Launoy, Regii Navarrae Gymnasii Parisiensis historia (Paris, 1677), Vol. I, 
p. 170 (Pars I, Lib. II, cap. ix). 

®See the count in Joseph P. Mullally, The Summulae logicales of Peter of Spain 
(Notre Dame, Indiana: Publications in Medieval studies, 1945), pp. 132-58. This count 
is based entirely on an examination of printed library catalogues and other printed 
catalogues available in the United States. There are certainly rather more than these 
160 early editions. 

7Peter Ramus, Pro philosophica Parisiensis academiae disciplina oretio (1551), in 
his Scholae in liberales artes (Basle, 1569), col. 1049. 

8J. Caesarius, Dialectica (Lugduni, 1556), p. 191. 

%Agricola’s editor, Johannes Matthaeus Phrissemius, protests vigorously against this 
opinion, saying that Agricola treats de effectibus or emotional appeal because this is 
really relevant to dialectic and not just because, Peter of Spain did not treat it. See 
Phrissemius’ “Argumentum operis” in Rudolph Agricola, De inventione dialectica libri 
tres, cum scholiis Ioannis Matthaei Phrissemii (Paris, 1529)—copy in the Bibliothéque 
Nationale, Paris. Whether or not Agricola did so designedly, he certainly succeeded in 
differing with Peter of Spain, and that was what counted. 

10See Edward L. Surtz, S.J., “‘Oxford Reformers’ and Scholasticism,” Studies in 


Philology, XLVII (1950), 547-56. 
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In the face of these anomalies, it is obvious that our way of think- 
ing about medieval scholasticism, the Renaissance, and the whole 
complex of relationships involved in the periods covered by these 
terms, needs re-examination. We live in an age which associates 
philosophy, including what we take to be the continuation of scho- 
lastic philosophy, with such subjects as literature and history, and 
sets the whole somewhat apart from science. We are inclined to 
impute a similar alignment to the Middle Ages and the Renaissance. 
Present-day studies make it daily increasingly clear that in both the 
Middle Ages and much of the Renaissance, philosophy as such was 
aligned with the physical sciences and thus set against literary 
studies. 

In terms of this alignment, the rediscovery of the scholastic philos- 
ophers at present under way is a phenomenon interesting in the 
extreme because of the quarters from which it proceeds. It is the 
result of two currents of interest, the one represented in the nine- 
teenth and early twentieth century chiefly by Pierre Duhem, and 
in our own time by Lynn Thorndike, John Herman Randall, Jr., 
Herbert Butterfield, Anneliese Maier, A. C. Crombie, and an in- 
creasing number of others interested in the history of scientific think- 
ing, and the other represented by Jan Lukasiewicz, Father Philotheus 
Boehner, O.F.M., Ernest A. Moody, Father Joseph T. Clark, S.J., 
Willard Van Orman Quine, Father I.M. Bochenski, O.P., and others 
trained in the tradition of modern symbolic or mathematical logic 
developed by Frege, Boole, Whitehead, Carnap, and others. This 
renewed interest in medieval scholastic philosophy—as against me- 
dieval scholastic theology and its philosophical derivatives—has thus 
been the result of neo-scholastic effort hardly at all. Scholastic phi- 
losophy has proved interesting to physicists and formal logicians. 

This fact is one of the best indexes we could have of the nature 
of medieval scholastic philosophy as a whole. For logic and physics 
was what scholastic philosophy during the Middle Ages in great part 
consisted in. We have only to look at university arts faculty statutes 
to see this.” If our own reluctance to own the neglect of metaphysics 


11See the statutes in the Chartularium Universitatis Parisiensis for the years 1215, 1252, 
1255, 1366, and 1452. Cf. Rashdall, The Universities of Europe in the Middle Ages, 
I, 439-50. 
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in the philosophy course is not overcome by the evidence in these 
statutes, or by the fact that the medieval student finished all philos- 
ophy normally around the age of eighteen or twenty” (whereupon 
he was immediately qualified to teach all philosophy), or by the fact 
that the scholastic metaphysics known today is never that of medieval 
scholastic philosophers but that extracted from medieval theologians, 
it will perhaps be given a rude shock by the letter which the phi- 
losophy faculty at Paris, the world capital of medieval scholasticism, 
addresses to the Dominican chapter at Lyons on the occasion of the 
death of Frater Thomas Aquinas, requesting certain books which 
he had had in progress shortly before his death and of which they 
are extremely anxious to secure copies. Of the Summa theologiae, 
the arsenal of neo-scholastic metaphysics and the work which every- 
one thinks of when St. Thomas’ unfinished works are mentioned 
today, the letter says not one word. This was a theological document, 
and the present letter is from the arts faculty, the faculty of gram- 
mar, rhetoric, and scholastic philosophy. 

The projected works of Frater Thomas mentioned in this letter are 
(1) a commentary on an unidentified work of the Neo-Platonist 
Simplicius (whose studies of Aristotle’s treatise The Heavens and of 
Aristotle’s Physics were well known, and who was so thoroughly 
identified with questions of celestial geography as to give his name 
to one of the interlocutors in Galileo’s famous Dialogue on the Two 
World Systems); (2) a commentary on Aristotle’s work itself, The 
Heavens and the Earth; (3) another commentary on Plato’s cosmo- 
logical dialogue, the Timaeus; (4) and finally, a book On How to 
Put Up Aqueducts and How to Make Mechanical Devices for Mili- 
tary Operations.’ Whether Frater Thomas ever got around to finish- 
ing these works or even to starting them is inconsequential. The 
point here is that they were the sort of things that the greatest 
faculty of scholastic philosophy at the height of the scholastic age 
was interested in. They make it clear how far gone scholastic phi- 
losophy was, and always had been, in the direction of what we 
should call physical science—rather bad physical science, it turned 
out, but cultivated with the physical scientists’ interests none the 


12Rashdall, ibid., I, 247, 303, 462, 472, 474, and references there. 
13Chartularium Universitatis Parisiensis, 1, 504-5 (No. 447); the letter is dated from 


Paris, May 2, 1274. 
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less. These men wanted to know what made things in the world go. 
For, if it is true, as it is, that medieval physics is permeated with 
metaphysics, it is also true that medieval metaphysics itself was 
permeated with the physical sciences, where it was not actually 
smothered by them. The treatises on the soul, for example, are quite 
different from neo-scholastic treatises on the soul today, being com- 
monly full of material on the systole and diastole of the heart, the 
movements of the supposed “animal spirits,” and other matters 
belonging to physiology and anatomy. It is now known that even 
the apparently more metaphysical speculation was often serving ob- 
scure but important ends in the physical sciences, reorienting the 
whole mind in ways which would make Newtonian and post-New- 
tonian physics possible.“ 

Recent discoveries concerning the role of scholastic physics in the 
complex evolution of thought which has produced the modern physi- 
cal sciences have been complemented, more recently, by parallel 
discoveries in scholastic logic. As has already been mentioned, the 
impetus for rediscovering this logic has come from the modern 
mathematical logicians in the tradition of Frege, Boole, Whitehead, 
Lukasiewicz, and their associates. The logic of this tradition has 
matured under the tutelage of modern mathematico-physical science, 
of which it forms a kind of abstract complement or structural 
counterpart. Seeing that the medieval scholastic philosophers have 
thus proved fascinating from the point of view of both modern 
physical science and of the formal logic that goes with it, and that 
medieval scholastic philosophy itself in so great part consisted in 
logic and physics, one is inclined to suspect that the historical signifi- 
cance of medieval arts scholasticism as a whole may perhaps be 
more a matter of its relationship to modern mathematico-physical 
science than to the scholastic philosophy today distilled out of the 
theology of a St. Thomas, who is quite outside the principal logical 
current of the Middle Ages. The diversity in outlook which the 
label “scholastic” actually covers has become commonplace knowl- 
edge, particularly since the work of Professor Gilson. 

If this is true, and I believe there can no longer be any doubt 


14See A. C. Crombie, Augustine to Galileo: The History of Science, A.D. 400-1650 
(London, 1952); Herbert Butterfield, The Origins of Modern Science, 1300-1800 (Lon- 
don: G. Bell and Sons, Ltd., 1949); etc. 
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that it is, then arts scholasticism—which, we cannot remind our- 
selves too often, was most medieval scholasticism—is to be regarded 
as radically a forerunner of the scientific world of modern times, 
as a psychological phenomenon producing in the mind the same 
temper in many ways (not, of course, in all) as that of the mind 
today trained in the physical sciences. The affinity between the 
medieval scholastic mind and the modern scientific mind has, in a 
general way, been noted frequently enough. But at present the 
affinity is becoming more significant and detailed. Studies by Boeh- 
ner and others,” as well as other important evidence,” show that 
scholastic logic, highly quantified and reducing readily to symbolic 
expression, is, in many ways, a kind of pre-mathematics, an Ur- 
Mathematik. The preparation for the approach to physical science 
through variables which could be mathematically manipulated—the 
approach which made possible first Newtonian and then modern 
field physics—seems to have been made, rather unwittingly to be 
sure, not only by the impetus theory in scholastic physics but also 
by supposition theory and related techniques for handling terms de- 
veloped for the first time in medieval scholastic logic. 

This description of arts scholasticism in one of its important as- 
pects has been cast in twentieth-century terms and would have been 
incomprehensible to the medieval or Renaissance mind coming upon 
it unprepared. But it conveys to us, in our own perspectives, some- 
thing of the impression which scholastic philosophy made on Renais- 
sance humanists. The philosophy meant a highly specialized educa- 
tion of a scientific sort. The curious fact that this scientism was also 
controlled by being oriented to teaching because the universities, 
institutions administered by or for the sake of teachers’ unions, 
were technically normal schools and nothing else, is important, but 
too vast a matter to be elaborated here. One way or another, scho- 
lastic philosophy was identified with a too technical approach to 
knowledge. The humanists’ complaints against the dialectic or logic 





15Philotheus Boehner, O.F.M., Medieval Logic: An Outline of Its Development from 
1250 to c. 1400 (Manchester: Manchester University Press, 1952). Ernest A. Moody, 
Truth and Consequence in Medieval Logic (Amsterdam: North-Holland Publishing Co., 
1953) ; this work appears in the series “Studies in Logic and the Foundations of Mathe- 
matics,” ed. by L. E. J. Brouwer, E. W. Beth, and A. Heyting. 

16Much of this evidence is adduced in a work which I hope soon to have published, 
Ramus, Method, and the Decay of Dialogue. 
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which governed the arts scholastic program are strikingly like those 
which an advocate of humanistic education today might make 
against a purely scientific education: it fills the student with nothing 
better than technicalities, it is “thorny” or “prickly,” arid, dry, 
and inhuman, or as Ramus summed it up, does not prepare for life.” 


IV 


The past few decades have shown a growing awareness that the 
Renaissance was, in many of its aspects, anti-scientific, and that, 
far from bringing enlightenment after a period of scholastic dark- 
ness, in many ways the humanists succeeded only in turning back 
the clock of scientific progress—fortunately, not for long, for there 
were more than simply humanist forces at work in the Renaissance 
age. This age was more than a mere reaction against scholasticism 
—Leonardo da Vinci, for example, represented a protraction of 
medieval scientific interests and some advance beyond them, as 
well as their amalgamation with new Renaissance humanistic ideals 
—hbut in the field of letters, the program of Renaissance humanism 
was to a great extent defined by its opposition to the ideals and 
practice of arts scholasticism. Humanists stood for a linguistically 
rather than a philosophically and scientifically centered training. 
Lorenzo Valla took the position that, since human cognition is inex- 
tricably involved with communication, being cast in terms which are 
formed so as to be inextricable from language and thus are designed 
not simply for possessing knowledge but for sharing it with others, 
all cognition is necessarily bound up with linguistic analysis and 
must be approached through linguistic.” 

This sounds something like a recommendation for logic, but it 
differs from the central logical tradition in its bias against the 
technicalities necessary for scientizing. Humanists, and even post- 
Renaissance scholastics more or less under the humanist spell, failed 
to develop any tools of linguistic analysis equal in keenness to those 
of medieval logic, however limited and specialized these may have 
been. Humanist linguistics remained basically rhetorical and his- 


17Peter Ramus, Aristotelicae animadversiones (Paris, 1543), fols. 67, 77-79—copy 
in Harvard University Library. 

18See P. Albert Duhamel, “The Oxford Lectures of John Colet,” Journal of the History 
of Ideas, XIV (1953), pp. 503-4 and references there. 
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torical, an approach to existent texts like that of St. Jerome to the 
Bible or that of the nineteenth-century editors of the classics. It 
never evolved a mature and viable semantics, preferring philology 
instead. Language for the humanist was to be used, not too much 
dismembered. For an Erasmus, education was to be centered on 
training students to use what appeared to the humanists to be the 
three great languages of mankind—Latin, Greek and Hebrew. Tex- 
tual editing remained paramount in determining linguistic outlooks. 
Semantics, like logic, was no help in editing St. Paul. One was 
fitted to do this only when one had mastered Greek so that one 
could use it and write books in it oneself.” 

Such linguistically focused educational ideals led Erasmus and 
other humanists not only to slight dialectic or logic by making it a 
mere propaedeutic to rhetoric but also proportionately to slight 
physical science as well, for this tended to be regarded as a mere 
auxiliary to skill in language. In Erasmus and other humanists, 
Physics simply dies of neglect. Peter Ramus was actually to try to 
knock the science out of linguistic study altogether, proposing his 
commentaries on Virgil’s Bucolics and Georgics as a kind of new 
humanist physics—all that a boy need know of the subject. 


V 


To a great extent, in its skimping of medieval quantified logic and 
physics, the linguistic program of the humanists was what it pre- 
tended to be, a return to antiquity, for both the Roman ideal of 
education and even the normal Grecian ideal” had been the forma- 
tion of a man skilled in the use of words, a rhetorician rather than a 
philosopher or scientist. But the story of Renaissance ambitions and 
their fulfillment is a complicated one. For, as a matter of fact, the 
return to antiquity was a project undertaken by postmedieval men, 
and the realization of the project is a curious mixture of the ancient 
and the medieval, ¢he whole controlled by the fifteenth- and sixteenth- 
century actuality. 





19Erasmus, Opus epistolarum, ed. P. S. Allen (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1906), 
I, 404-5. 

20The fact that it was the oratorical ideal of the Sophists and not the philosophical 
ideal of Socrates, Plato, and Aristotle which typified the Greek ideal of education and 
civilization has been made abundantly clear in H. I. Marrou, Histoire de [éducation 


dans Tantiquité (Paris: Editions du Seuil, 1950), pp. 268 ff. 
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The approach of the Renaissance humanists to language and 
letters differed from that of the ancients in great part as sight differs 
from sound. The Renaissance in letters had come into being not 
within an economy of the spoken word but with the discovery of the 
written word in the form of classical manuscripts by the generation 
of Poggio (1380-1459), Niccoli, and Nicolas of Cusa (1401-64). 
The age that was ushered in was primarily a reading age, for 
humanism failed to revolutionize the speaking habits of the West 
so much as its writing and reading habits. Latin remained the only 
really spoken language of the intellectual world of the Renaissance 
just as it had been in medieval times, and, at the popular level, the 
vernacular languages continued more than ever their vigorous 
development as spoken media and even began to be written more and 
more. The humanist program to revitalize Greek and Hebrew as 
means of oral expression was never even half realized. Only occasion- 
ally were orations in Greek carefully committed to memory and, 
perhaps on the occasion of a royal “progress” or of an academic 
exercise, were pronounced painstakingly as showpieces by men or 
boys who were quite capable of extempore Latin oratory by the hour. 

Even in Latin, the classicism of the humanists made itself felt far 
more in written than in spoken expression. One need only compare 
the printed works of scholars with the jottings from their lectures 
preserved in schoolboys’ manuscripts to see how, as it fell from the 
lips, expression could fail to show the classical polish which it devel- 
oped in being committed to writing. The humanists betrayed their bias 
for writing in any number of ways. They introduced written exercises 
into school work, where medieval scholasticism, with its normal-school 
orientation, had known only oral recitations and performances. By 
their approach to language through the written word, they completely 
inverted Cicero’s role in the history of Latin at the very time they 
were proposing him as a model to be imitated in all particulars. For 
one of Cicero’s chief functions had been that of an innovator who in- 
vented new Latin words without number to render the Hellenic 
thought which he brought back to Italy from his studies in Greece. 
The Renaissance transformed him from an innovator and active 
catalyst into a fixative, by the simple process of concentrating on his 
speech as written, and hence as indubitably fixed. Thus Cardinal 
Bembo’s Ciceronianism, with its slavish imitation of Cicero’s words, 
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phrases, and even thought, is the exact opposite of Cicero’s own 
Ciceronianism of innovation. The irony of the situation was not 
always lost on Renaissance humanists, and it gives rise to the various 
treatises on Ciceronianism, from Erasmus’ to Ramus’ and Gabriel 
Harvey’s, which try to resolve the antinomy. 

From elementary school on, the status of Latin, the most vocal of 
the three ancient tongues, had radically changed since Cicero’s day; 
it had changed toward diminished vocalization. It was now a language 
one learned first to read, and only afterwards to speak. Despite 
Erasmus’ ambitions, rhetoric, eminently the art of speaking, never 
became the culminating course in the educational program as it had 
been in ancient Greece and Rome. It was made more of than it had 
been in the Middle Ages, but it remained basically the next course 
in Latin after grammar before one moved on to the sciences, which 
were hardly the place for effective oratory. The brave recommenda- 
tions of a More or a Vives or an Ascham to put the boy in a family 
where Latin was spoken and spoken well might help somewhat to 
make Latin an auditory acquisition, but such a move was doomed 
to relatively little success. For families contained, then as now, an 
unavoidable complement of women, and—save for a few exceptions 
whom history never fails to record because they are exceptions, such 
as Margaret More or Queen Elizabeth—women knew no Latin. One 
could hardly expect an English or German or French mother to coo 
to her baby in the language of Cicero. 

In the ancient world, language had been bound less to writing and 
thus less to space, but rather to time, for language had there been 
felt primarily as something uttered, not as something recorded. Verba 
volant, scripta manent. Spoken words, like time itself, fly. Only when 
speech is no longer an utterance but the series of marks on a spatial 
field which we call writing can it endure for more than the moment 
in which it passes over the lips. The ancient world had, indeed, 
known writing, but as a subordinate art, committed to scribes rather 
than to the real rhetorician, and oriented toward oral speech in a way 
writing is not today. For even when one was reading to oneself, one 
habitually read aloud—a habit which persisted through the Middle 
Ages. The literary tradition of the ancient world was the rhetorical 
tradition, and its greatest figures are orators, Isocrates, Demosthenes, 
Cicero, Quintilian, or at the very least playwrights such as Sophocles 
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and Aeschylus who composed for oral delivery. The historians are 
relatively minor figures—and, even so, their histories are not what 
history is today, but a pastiche of speeches attributed to the charac- 
ters they write about. Poets, as we know, wrote not to be read, but 
to be recited. 

Unlike the ancients for whom language flowed with time, the 
humanists, in binding language to the written record, on the con- 
trary bound language to space. On the one hand, this proves that 
the humanists were postmedieval men, sharing the bias of the scien- 
tific mind, its passion for the fixed and permanent, even to the neglect 
of the living, its preference for sight rather than sound. On the 
other hand, the approach to language through space was inevitable 
among those who turned, as the humanists did, to the past. For 
again, verba volant, scripta manent. The past is never vocal. The 
present alone has a voice. The past had only a written record. 

These two things, a scientific bias and an affection for the perma- 
nence of the written record, go together in the scientific mind which 
scholasticism had so long been forming, so that it is time we asked 
ourselves how much humanism was really a reaction against scholas- 
ticism and how much it was scholasticism merely shifting its focus 
of interest from the sciences to the literary monuments of antiquity. 
For, by the fifteenth and early sixteenth century, the humanists’ 
devotion to a written as against a spoken linguistic tradition was not 
the only evidence of a disposition to feel expression as committed 
to space rather than as moving with time. This was the age of the 
development of printing from movable type, the supreme effort to 
fix the word spatially by reducing it to locally maneuverable units, 
an altogether curious effort which did not involve a real invention at 
all, since all the items in use—not only ink and presses and paper 
or its equivalent, but also engraved dies and castings—had been 
known from antiquity, so that the real puzzle about printing has 
always been why it did not come into use earlier. This ‘vas also 
the age which generated ‘hat rarest of phenomena, a genvinely new 
heresy, unknown to antiquity, the Bible heresy, the belief that the 
sole rule of faith was the words committed to paper by inspired 
writers. The guardianship of truth was being interpreted as the 
guardianship of the written word. 

The slow death which dialogue suffers over the centuries is clearly 
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on its way here. From this age would emerge dictionaries, wherein 
the spoken word would be governed by the written, first in the classi- 
cal and then ultimately even in the vernacular languages. Here lie 
the roots of the various royal academies and of the eighteenth-century 
attempts to legislate in advance and in writing how a man might be 
allowed to express himself. This tremendous scientizing apparatus 
will take time to perfect its operations, but they are all present in 
germ in the Renaissance commitment to the written as against the 
spoken word. Erasmus’ attitude toward language is complex, but 
when he insists that the knowledge of “almost everything” is to be 
sought in the Greek authors, who are the sources or “springs” of all 
science,” there is no mistaking the implication that the written word 
rules all. As this outlook gains adherents, the notion of what knowl- 
edge is and of what logic is, is due to undergo a subtle and impor- 
tant change which, among other things, will help determine the 
evolution from the Aristotelian notion of analysis through the Ramist 
notion to that of Descartes and Kant. 


VI 


A revolution cannot cancel out what it revolts against: it must 
also live off it. As a revolution against arts scholasticism, humanism 
also perpetuated in its own way the scientism which this scholasticism 
had made current. Perhaps enough has been said to show this essen- 
tially dialectical relationship of continuity and reaction between 
the scholastic and the humanist set of mind and ideals. But human- 
ism is related by continuity and reaction not only to its antecedents 
but also to its consequents. In the field of letters, to which we are 
limiting ourselves here, the outcome of humanism is a riot of irony. 
Among the most striking of the ironies is the fact that this age, which 
looked on itself and is characterized today as an age of Renaissance, 
when ancient letters were, in principle, restored, actually turned out 
to be, on the contrary, the great age rather of the new vernacular 
literatures—the age of Shakespeare, Montaigne, Cervantes, and their 
contemporaries. 





21Erasmus, De ratione studii . . . (Strasbourg, 1512), fol. Aii’. The same passage 
appears somewhat revised, but with its tenor unaltered, in Erasmus’ Omnia opera 
(Basle, 1540-42), I, 445. Cf. William Harrison Woodward, Desiderius Erasmus con- 
cerning the Aim and Method of Education (Cambridge: The University Press, 1904), 
p. 164, where the passage is translated, if rather freely. 
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Since the nineteenth-century campaigns to bestow a history on the 
vernacular literatures, the Renaissance period has been combed for 
any and all evidence of enthusiasm for the vernaculars. The Pléiade 
in France, the Countess of Pembroke’s little coterie in England, and 
all the other nativist movements have been publicized till they are 
almost all we can think of today when we try to reconstruct for 
ourselves Renaissance literary objectives. We too easily forget that 
the linguistic ideals of the humanists—who, after all, are in one 
way or another responsible for the very notion of the Renaissance— 
had absolutely nothing to do with the vernaculars at all, and that the 
great figures of vernacular literature in this period were trained not 
according to the specifications of nineteenth-century literary histo- 
rians interested in composing dictionaries of national biography but 
according to those of these same humanists, who scorned vernaculars 
and sometimes nationalism as well. 

If the humanist type of training resulted in great vernacular liter- 
ature, it did so quite by accident and despite itself. In a famous 
phrase from his verses in the First Folio, Ben Jonson observes 
that his friend William Shakespeare knew “small Latine and lesse 
Greeke.” This does not surprise the man in the street today, for 
he supposes that Shakespeare’s principal school training was, natu- 
rally, in English. It was not. The schoolboy in Shakespeare’s day 
had neither occasion nor opportunity to study English in school, 
even if he was Shakespeare. His textbooks were in Latin, even for 
the study of Latin itself, for, practically speaking, no one ever 
thought of studying in any other medium. The Greek grammars 
were written in Latin, and the textbooks for geometry and algebra— 
what little there was of these—were in Latin, too. The vernaculars 
were learned simply by speaking them—and even this was ordinarily 
forbidden to boys at school by the rules which officially prescribed 
Latin for conversation among the students, even during their recre- 
ation. The occasional grammars of the English language, which 
were never used at school, were likely to he themselves in Latin— 
so as to benefit those who used them, that is, not schoolboys but 
foreigners.” All the serious books which, presumably, one went to 


22For example, P[aul] Gr[eaves] or P. Gr[eenwood]?, Grammatica anglicana, 
praecipue quatenus a Latina differt, ad unicam P. Rami methodum concinnata .. . 
(Cambridge, 1594). Significantly, Ramus’ own Gramere of the French language, writ 
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school to prepare oneself to read—books on the physical sciences, 
on philosophy, on medicine, law, or theology, books on history, on 
alchemy, on astronomy, and all the rest—were in Latin. Only a 
much later age would see this tradition of Latin for the school- 
trained man gradually deteriorate. It was not until 1729, for exam- 
ple, that the first lectures delivered in English were given at a Scott- 
ish university.” 

It is, of course, possible by a kind of extrapolation to think of the 
Renaissance humanists as formulating generically and for all time 
certain “principles” of humanistic education and then as applying 
them to the particular conditions which obtained in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries. Such principles are perhaps implied by the 
humanists. But they are seldom, if ever, stated, and, if we wish to 
make use of them, we shall have first to isolate and formulate them 
ourselves. For the Renaissance humanists, like educators today, had 
enough to do meeting the problems of the day without legislating for 
all time. 

It is also possible to think in terms of transfer value in training, 
whereby habits contracted through study in one field equip us for 
study in another or all others. But it is against all the evidence to 
think that the Renaissance humanists, such as Rudolph Agricola and 
Erasmus and More and Colet and Vives, thought for a moment of 
training students in Latin in order to equip them with skill in the 
vernaculars. What could be the reason for such curious indirection? 
And what vernacular would Erasmus be skilled in or even inter- 
ested in? He had lived under nearly all the flags in Christendom. 
Vives, tutor of Queen Elizabeth, was a Spaniard, and, as it now 
appears, one of Jewish descent. It would be interesting to know 
what sort of English he or Erasmus spoke. There is no record, it 
seems. For it made no difference. These men were teachers and 
intellectuals, and for teachers and intellectuals only Latin really 
mattered. 

Any frank assessment of the humanist movement in letters must 





ten originally in French under the influence of the Pléiade, was translated immediately 
into Latin, but his Latin grammar (which went through far more editions than the 
French grammar) was never translated into French. 

23Norman Kemp Smith, The Philosophy of David Hume (London: Macmillan Co., 
1941), p. 23. 
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face the fact that all its permanent achievements which strike us 
today were unintentional and unexpected, or even unwanted. Eras- 
mus would have been the most surprised man in the world had he 
been told that the age of the College of the Three Languages (Latin, 
Greek, and Hebrew) at Louvain would be remembered today as the 
age when vernacular literatures began to come into their own. He 
would have been perhaps discouraged to learn that the Latin litera- 
ture which he dreamed of creating on the classical model would be 
so stillborn that in all the world there has never been written even 
a modest history of postmedieval Latin literature, and that medieval 
texts are now re-edited more than those of the humanists. There are, 
indeed, histories of classical scholarship, for among the express 
objectives of humanism one at least has been undoubtedly achieved: 
that of Wissenschaft, which is permanently with us, periodically 
charting the way to the springs of Helicon, drying them up, and 
reopening them again. Had Erasmus lived to see the sequel to his 
ambitions, he could have added still another chapter to his Praise 
of Folly. 

And yet, however different its forms from those projected by its 
originators, the heritage of the Renaissance is with us undoubtedly 
to stay. The Renaissance was an epoch in our own history and in 
that of all mankind, which we can no more abrogate than the Renais- 
sance itself could abrogate the Middle Ages. We learn from our 
past by accepting it—critically, to be sure, but wholly and without 
stint. 

One of our debts to the Renaissance in letters is particularly great, 
for we owe this Renaissance in large part nothing less than our 
sense of literature itself, a sense which affects us all the way from 
our interpretation of the simplest prose to our very understanding 
of the Bible. For, if the Middle Ages wrote literature, they had 
little sense of a literary tradition, or at least had little interest in 
cultivating this sense expressly, Medieval education was formalistic 
and abstractionist—Latin grammar, a rhetoric which was little more 
than an advanced course in Latin reading and writing, followed by 
logic and “philosophy,” and, for those who wished, by professional 
courses in medicine, law, or theology. Such training terminates in 
the Continental style university of today, where specialization rules 
uncontested. Even the great medieval school at Chartres, which 
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John of Salisbury reports on so favorably as a quasi-humanistic 
center of studies, was distressingly formalistic from our point of 
view. Medieval higher education was largely, in principle, the train- 
ing of teachers, and the teacher was, more than we should like to 
have him today, simply a man who analyzed and explained in ab- 
stract terms. The notion of a teacher as one who forms the whole 
man is rather outside the medieval tradition, which on the one hand 
did not contest this notion, but on the other simply failed to attend 
to it. The medieval universities were teachers’ unions with their 
apprentices or near-apprentices, the students. In principle, these 
universities trained only teachers and nothing more, for they trained 
for the reception of a degree, and a degree was simply admission 
to the teachers’ union.” 

The Renaissance substituted for these educational ideals of the 
professional teachers’ union the somewhat amateur but broader 
ideals of a family and larger social group, for the humanists origi- 
nally grew up not as denizens of the university world but as hangers- 
on of noble or wealthy bourgeois families, often commissioned to 
educate the families’ younger members, without any design of mak- 
ing them teachers at all. Erasmus’ De civilitate morum puerilium, 
with the other books or manners which succeeded it, represented 
something quite unthought of in medieval formal education. In this 
context, the humanists brought enthusiasm for literature as litera- 
ture into the educational scheme. Hitherto, in the Middle Ages, 
literature, particularly in its oral forms, had indeed been known 
and loved—but not in the schools. In the form of vernacular mystery 
plays or recitatives of various sorts, medieval literature was for the 
unlettered—although not forbidden to the literate and often com- 
posed by them—somewhat as radio and television are today. Classi- 
cal literature was known to the Middle Ages, too, but it was some- 
thing one dipped into perhaps to improve one’s skill in Latin and 
then ordinarily grew away from as soon as possible so as to devote 
oneself to she sciences. With the Renaissance, literature as such 
became the concern of lettered and mature men. And, although at 





24This was true even at Bologna and other student-directed universities, where recep- 
tion of a degree thus involved, in a sense, a kind of demotion(!) from the status of 
student (employer) to master (employee). See Rashdall, Universities of Europe, I, 
195-97, 226-28, 283-86, 293 ff., 461 ff. 
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first no one thought of vernacular literature as meriting the attention 
of men skilled in Latin—except for drama, the best medieval and 
Renaissance vernacular literature is commonly written for women— 
it was inevitable that, when vernacular literature matured, it would 
receive the mature attention Latin and Greek literature had been 
getting. In the Renaissance the matrix for a full extrascientific liter- 
ature was formed, and it was into this matrix that the vernacular 
was later fitted. 

Still, the success of the Renaissance in creating a sense of litera- 
ture should not be exaggerated. On the whole, in terms of the 
objectives set by the great humanists, the success was poor. Erasmus 
had envisioned a universe of scholars like Marsilio Ficino and the 
others at the Florentine Platonic Academy. But, as a matter of 
fact, the medieval type of study program in great part persisted 
well beyond Erasmus’ age, and even into the nineteenth century. 
With the advent of humanism, rhetoric, and literature with it, had 
indeed grown in importance, but, almost everywhere north of the 
Alps and in the Iberian peninsula, the arts course still sandwiched 
rhetoric between elementary grammar on the one hand and, on the 
other, logic and natural science or physics, with a bit of ethics and 


some gestures toward mathematics and metaphysics. It is a subject 
for twentieth-century meditation that, until not many generations 
ago, literature was seldom taught to a boy after he was about four- 
teen years old—and taught to girls of any age almost never. Literary 
training in any adult or near-adult sense was mostly a matter of 
free enterprise. 


VII 


Although the Renaissance has much to teach us today, what it has 
to teach us is not necessarily what we want to learn. Sometimes the 
things we most want to learn are not learnable, because they are 
not true. It would be consoling to think, as we perhaps like to 
think, that Rena!ssauce humanism solved the problem of the rela- 
ionship of science and letters. Unfortunately, it did not. Renais- 
sance humanism brought men to feel more keenly the claims of 
letters. This was something, for the formal education of the Middle 
Ages, like our modern scientific rationalism, had commonly been 
more obtuse. But the Renaissance did not succeed fully in resolving 
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the relationship of science and letters for itself, much less for all 
time, if only for the reason that this relationship can never be 
definitively resolved. It invites not final resolution but, rather, 
practical decisions which have to be made again and again in the 
concrete circumstances in which practical decisions are made. 

Thus it is understandable that Renaissance notions of humanistic 
education, as they existed in practice—not perhaps as they existed 
in the mouth of an exponent such as Erasmus—were equivocal, 
compromising, alternately enthusiastic and reserved, and, in the 
end, as a matter of fact largely overcome by the scientizing momen- 
tum which feeds out of the Middle Ages into our own century. When 
literary neo-classicism expires, it does so crushed to death by science: 
among the last major literary projects of the neo-Latin tradition 
were the 5000-line poem of the Polish Jesuit scientist Roger John 
Boscovich celebrating in 1760 the glories of Copernican astronomy 
and entitled The Eclipses of the Sun and the Moon (De solis ac lunae 
defectibus), and Paolo Lucini’s 3000-line verse rendering of New- 
ton’s Opticks, published in 1793.” These late attempts to resolve the 
tensions between letters and science in something like Renaissance 
classical formulas did not succeed. For this sort of letters had no 
fight left in it. It was dead. The classics lived, but you did not 
write them any more. 

The limitations of Renaissance humanism were due to its failure 
to take its own past wholly into account, and its consequent failure 
to see itself for what it really was in connection with its own age 
and those which were to follow. In particular, it scanted the Middle 
Ages, and, in doing so, misunderstood itself—misunderstood its own 
inherent formalism and its strong scientizing momentum which would 
be obscured at first, but which would finally succeed in immobilizing 
and killing the Latin language vulgarized and so kept alive through 
the Middle Ages. Erasmus and his friends failed to realize that 
by fixing on it as a written language, they had given Latin the kiss 

25See James R. Naiden, “Newton Demands the Latin Muse,” Symposium, VI, (1952), 
111-20. The date 1760 is, of course, significant, for only three years before this, the 
Index librorum prohibitorum had finally dropped from among the books forbidden to 
Catholics those which taught that the earth went around the sun, theretofore included 
universally as a class. See the article on Galileo in the Dictionnaire de théologie cath- 


olique. 
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not of immortality but of death. For language can live only when 
its existence is precarious, in close connection with the fugitive, 
spoken word. However, in a sense, the humanists were not a cause 
so much as an effect of the changing status of Latin, for their appear- 
ance on the scene showed that, despite its apparent vigor as a spoken 
medium, the vernaculars were secretly destined to take over. The 
death throes of postclassical Latin literature would take centuries, 
but they had been initiated with Poggio’s discoveries and Erasmus’ 
Dialogues. 

Nevertheless, our persistent interest in humanism in twentieth- 
century America shows that, whatever the fate of Latin as a vehicle 
for literary production, the Renaissance experience is not and never 
will be entirely dead. It will live even when its name is forgotten. 
For it, too, is our past. By studying it, we learn about ourselves. 
Let us hope that we learn from it as fully as we can. The danger, 
it would seem, particularly in American Catholic circles, is that the 
term “humanism” will throw a spell over us, so that to the period 
which gave currency to this term expressive of so many of our 
ideals, we attribute a success in implementing such ideals which 
effectively disables our own efforts by deflecting our attention from 
our own real problems and our own achievements. 

In terms of the sense of literature which we owe so largely to 
the Renaissance, our own achievements today, if limited, are real. 
This is particularly true with relation to the academic program, 
despite all the weaknesses which our present program beyond a 
doubt exhibits. When we lament the demands of specialized and 
technological education in the United States, it is well to remember 
that in many ways we have one of the least specialized educational 
systems among the technologically advanced countries. The United 
States is singular in that here the tradition of the humanist college 
has actually irfiltrated the universities. In Europe a student going 
up to the university to read mathematics will in all likelihood never 
study a thing but mathematical subjects. If he wishes to study liter- 
ature or history or philosophy, he will have to elect to study them 
the same way, as specialized subjects, pursued alone. The practice 
of spreading the courses in the first two years of university work and 
even later in order to give the student a broadening contact with 
several fields is characteristically American university practice. 
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It is true that the European university course leading to the first 
university degree is begun a year later, more or less, than the Ameri- 
can course and that it takes only three years, so that it corresponds 
to the sophomore, junior, and senior years, the rough equivalent of 
our freshman year forming a part not of the university but of the 
secondary-school program. The European university thus has not 
killed off the general or humanistic subjects, but has rather relegated 
them to the secondary school, where, it must be confessed, they are 
generally studied with an intensity foreign to the American sports- 
and-social-life tradition. Still, in a cultural complex, much depends 
not only on what subjects are taught, but also on where they are 
taught. The presence of a program of general education on a uni- 
versity campus means that the highest educational organ of society 
is not merely a specializing orga1, but also in some measure an 
integrating organ. This the American university certainly is, in 
however haphazard a way, not only in the vaguely humanistic orien- 
tation of part of its study program, but also in its manifold connec- 
tions linking it to the commercial, financial, trade union, journalistic, 
and religious worlds, and to countless other worlds as well, in a 
way quite strange to European universities. 

This distinctively American situation is due to a variety of causes, 
but it is basically a direct heritage from the Renaissance and from 
the often bourgeois connections of Renaissance humanistic educa- 
tion. Unlike Continental Europe, where the humanist college 
(collége, colegio) grew up outside the university (more or less in 
opposition to the older institution, and rather soon finding itself 
an instrument of secondary education subordinated to the univer- 
sity), in the United States the college, an institution for secondary 
education of a more or less general sort, actually grew up into a 
university. The oldest university in the United States, Harvard, was 
originally Harvard College; despite its ideological and loose his- 
torical connection with the colleges forming part of Cambridge 
University, Harvard was from the beginning, by its independent 
existence and its affinities with other non-university Dissenters’ 
schools for training a literate ministry, quite close to the extra- 
university college. 

Because of the pattern of growing up into a university established 
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by Harvard and the other similar early American foundations the 
United States is also one of the very few places in the world where 
ecclesiastically directed, Catholic universities have ever existed, or 
indeed were ever thought of as a real possibility, and the only place 
where such universities exist in any number. For here, following 
the American pattern grown out of the Renaissance, the institutions 
known two generations ago as Catholic “colleges”— which meant 
at that time university preparatory schools— have themselves simply 
grown up into universities, or at least into colleges in the modern 
American sense of the word, institutions which offer a selection of 
courses at the university level. 

This pattern of growth has involved a radical change in the status 
of humanistic studies which merits explicit attention, since its loose 
ideological and historical connection with Renaissance humanism 
invites the making of equations with Renaissance humanistic studies 
which are often false and misleading. 

The general effect of the peculiar growth of American universities 
has been to spread the teaching of literature to higher age groups 
and to a wider audience than those found where the collége system 
has developed outside and under the university structure, and where 
formal contact with literature, history, and philosophy, except for 
those specializing at the university in one or another of these sub- 
jects—and consequently ordinarily studying nothing else—ends 
when one is about eighteen. If this means that we are called on to 
teach humanistic subjects at a level somewhat more mature than 
that which obtains in Europe—whether we actually do teach at 
such a mature level is another thing—it means that our level of 
approach to the humanities must by far exceed that of the Renais- 
sance educator. (I mean by this the teacher of literature and of 
philosophy in the Renaissance, not the Renaissance savant writing 
for his colleagues.) In the Renaissance for the most part, even after 
the age of Erasmus, literature as literature was seldom taught except 
to very small boys. With the end of the rhetoric course—or, as it 
came in part to be called, the humanities—at the age of fourteen 
or fifteen, the boy put aside literature, which had been all Latin 
with a sprinkling of Greek, for his scientific studies, starting with 
logic and natural philosophy, or, as we should say today, the phys- 
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ical sciences. Even these studies, which included philosophy, were 
finished commonly around the age of seventeen.” 

The large-scale effort to teach literature to young men and young 
women in their late teens and early twenties is distinctive not of 
the Renaissance but of the twentieth century, and particularly of 
twentieth-century America. If this fact runs contrary to what we 
think are the forces at work in American life, it would be well to 
revise our notion of these forces to conform to the facts. Erasmus 
ambitioned something like this (always excepting the young women, 
who were supposed generally not to be interested in literature at 
all, save the love literature in the vernacular); in this sense and 
with many reservations, the humanist ambitions of Erasmus are 
better fulfilled in the twentieth-century American university than 
they were in his own day. The reservations to be made are, first 
that Erasmus would have repudiated the whole present-day educa- 
tional program because it is not concerned exclusively with the 
Latin, Greek, and Hebrew classics and because it is not taught, from 
the beginning of grade school on up, in Latin; and, secondly, that 
our elementary and secondary-school training in languages in 
America is regularly crude in the extreme, by any acceptable 
standards. 

However, despite this handicap, the fact is that the context in 
which literature is approached within the educational system in the 
United States as compared to that within the Renaissance milieu is 
a context of relative maturity, at least with regard to the students’ 
mere numerical age. Now, it is a fact that, while education nec- 
essarily involves both indoctrination and the development of a 
mature and open mind, younger students require proportionately 
more indoctrination and older students proportionately more en- 





26See Allan P. Farrell, S.J., The Jesuit Code of Liberal Education (Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin: Bruce, 1938), pp. vii, 72-80, 147, etc. Peter Ramus brags that, instead of pro- 
ducing an M.A. at around the age of nineteen or twenty as the ordinary Paris course 
did, his own Collége de Presles was turning out M.A.’s, “not just in name but in 
reality and truth” (non nomine sed revera ac veritate), at the age of fifteen—Ramus, 
Pro philosophica Parisiensis academiae disciplina oratio (1551) in his Scholae in liber- 
ales artes (Basle, 1569), cols. 1019, 1044-47. The master of arts, of course, was supposed 
to have done all philosophy. Ramus’ boys finished their rhetoric at about the age of 
twelve—which meant the end of their formal acquaintance with literature, although 
Ramus’ practice of mingling “eloquence” with “philosophy” called nominally for liter- 
ary skill in the “use,” but not in the teaching, even of mathematics. 
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couragement not simply to acquire facts but to see large problems 
in all their fullness, even when the best answers devisable are in- 
complete. Maturity is not achieved until a person has the ability 
to face with some equanimity into the unknown. The approach to 
literature in the Renaissance curriculum was one largely accommo- 
dated to indoctrination. For the Renaissance humanist, literature 
was a fait accompli, a box in which the knowledge of the ancients 
was somehow stored. 

There was, indeed, a sense of literature as purveying wisdom and 
as communicating enthusiasm. It was not forgotten that poetry came 
from ecstasy and inspiration, from a divine madness, and that the 
pursuit of literature was something best symbolized by the cult of 
those perennially fascinating and eternally evanescent figures, the 
Muses, whose invisible footprints on the sands of time M. Gilson has 
plotted in his recent brilliant volume. But what was lacking to the 
Renaissance, from the twentieth-century point of view, was a sense 
of literature as exploratory, as facing into the unknown. A Gertrude 
Stein or a James Joyce, tinkering with the very structure of language 
to see what new and unexpected beauties it could be made to yield, 
would be rather unthinkable to the age of Colet and More, or even 
to that of Donne and Herbert. The notion that literature had before 
it indefinitely expanding horizons, and the related notion that the 
business of the writer was a kind of “sincerity,” an objectivity in 
reporting which could lead to the discernment of issues previously 
unattended to or occluded, was hardly present. 

It is, of course, true that the Renaissance developed a sense of 
history which the Middle Ages lacked. But this sense was largely 
a feeling for perspective regarding the past. There was little sense 
of the forward movement of history, of the present as a point on 
a trajectory traveling off into a future whose precise shape we do 
not know. What glimmerings there are of this kind of vision—as in 
Francis Bacon or perhaps Vico—are not felt as applying to litera- 
ture. In short, there is no really widespread feeling for literary 
history. There is a feeling for what literature was or had been, not 
for what it might become or was becoming. The feeling for the 
future was defective, for the old pre-Christian cyclic view of history 
had never been effectively exorcized from men’s minds. In this 
view, one thought of knowledge as recovery rather than as advance. 
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In a profound and mysterious sense, all knowledge is a kind of 
recovery, and it would be the height of folly to face into the future 
without knowing where one has come from out of the past. Still, 
too much adulation of the notion of a renaissance may lead us to 
ferget that there is no way to avoid facing into the future, and that 
the more mature approach to literature which we today are called 
on to teach, at least in the upper reaches of the curriculum, demands 
precisely a facing into the unknown, of which the future is as good 
a symbol as any. We are called on to cultivate and to communicate 
to our more mature students an attitude which sees literature not 
as simply a refuge or solace but as a part of our unfinished world, 
where the unknown is faced and decisions made and the work of the 
Incarnation and Redemption thus carried on. 

This point of view demands certain reservations in our attitudes 
toward Renaissance humanism, some of whose perspectives will have 
to be drastically reset if they are to be meaningful today. From the 
point of view of educafors, if not of savants, one difficulty with the 
Renaissance classical heritage, of which F. R. Leavis has constantly 
and justifiably complained, was that its association of the study of 
literature almost exclusively with one’s early teens has in the past 
made the cultivation of literature for many a means of refusing 
intellectual maturity and of confirming themselves in a state of 
perpetual, if uneasy, adolescence. To those influenced by this view, 
literature becomes a means of escape to the golden days of youth 
and intellectual irresponsibility. The horizons of literature if not 
defined by The Owl and the Pussy-Cat, at least do not extend beyond 
Dickens or perhaps Bret Harte. Even works which merit better 
treatment, such as the /liad or Horace’s Satires, are valued in this 
mood, by people capable of better things, not for what they really 
are, but for their association with one’s school days and with per- 
haps one’s private avatar of Mr. Chips which lurks in the memory. 
To this mind, literature is not of a piece with the equipment with 
which one faces actuality—indeed, one wonders whether this mind 
ever faces actuality anywhere at all. T. S. Eliot is read only when 
he has become accepted and his ideas old enough, some of them, to 
find their way into Punch and the Saturday Evening Post. For one 
has never been introduced to literature as an actuality unfolding 
itself constantly, as something living in history, but only as a source 
of indoctrination and of a few elemental emotional responses. 
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If there is to be a live humanism in letters today, it must be 
approached somehow in a more mature framework than this. Litera- 
ture must be viewed not as a means of indulging nostalgia for the 
past—either that of the human race or that of one’s own youth—but 
as an initiation to the twentieth century and to the past as present 
here and as facing into the future. The Renaissance could, after 
all, taken in the large, deceive itself concerning its commitments 
to the present and future. It half-believed in an earlier Golden Age 
of artistic achievement to which retreat might be advocated. This 
half-belief fed the approach which tended to think of literature 
principally as a source of indoctrination. But the human race itself, 
in some mysterious way, matures by living its way through time, 
and our sense of history—which is a sense of maturity—has ad- 
vanced beyond what it was: we know that there never was such an 
age. The present cannot be left out of the accounting even in an 
approach to the past, for absolutes are not found simply by trekking 
back through the years. There can be no mature appreciation of 
any point in past artistic or literary achievement independent of an 
ability to identify and evaluate corresponding points in the present. 
The scholar who finds the twentieth century less comprehensible 
than the sixteenth certainly understands very little of the sixteenth. 
Of course, the converse is true: one’s understanding of the present 
is proportionate to one’s understanding of the past which is part of 
it. The double vision is essential: past and present, and the two 
faced into the future. In so far as they failed, the Renaissance 
humanists failed where they did not join these perspectives. 

There is no doubt that in our own age a new humanism is needed, 
and one which has an entirely new orientation toward history from 
that of the Renaissance. There are huge issues to be faced, among 
the most notable that of communications in the mass society in 
which we are born and live, and that of the role of the machine 
and associated phenomena which must be integrated in our civiliza- 
tion into any humanism we propose to live. There is, of course, no 
neat and clear-cut set of answers available to us in handling these 
issues, because they are not clear, abstract problems which can be 
fitted with neat answers, but concrete issues which simply have to 
be lived with. In facing them, one thing is certain: although we 
can and must learn from the past, we cannot turn back, and we 
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should not even dream of turning back. To this extent, Renaissance 
humanism is clearly passé. Christianity, a world view which, unlike 
other religions, bases its teachings on a real sacred history, has over- 
come the Renaissance and, by our day, imparted its outlook to the 
whole of mankind, so that now even non-Christian and anti-Christian 
cultures live in a linear rather than a circular time, in an attitude 
of expectation, faced toward the future, when, as we know, Christ 
will come again. 

If this is true of the world at large, it is doubly true of America. 
And if it is true of America, it should be doubly true of Catholics 
here. We are the people of the future in the land of the future. 
To be sure, our heritage stretches far back into the past. It is 
Renaissance and medieval and much more. But there is no solution 
for our dilemmas there. The dialectic of medieval and Renaissance 
only points up the dialectic of specialized, scientific training and 
of nonspecialized, liberal education which must be faced in every 
age, and more urgently than ever in our own. It would be a mistake 
if we failed to see these issues squarely. There is some danger, I 
believe, that Catholic intellectuals—or those who should be Catholic 
intellectuals—may be tempted to take refuge not in history but 
simply in the past. A true evaluation of the Renaissance may help 
us overcome this temptation. 





Surely one of the most intense 
philosophical debates of our time 
is: Are there different levels, 
planes, depths in both being and 
perception? This essay is a keen 
phenomenological contribution to 
that debate. 


THE ONTOLOGICAL 
DIMENSION OF EXPERIENCE 


THEODORE M. GREENE 


In THIs Essay I do not want to deal with the problem of ontology, 
or, more accurately, the ancient mystery of being or the real, in tradi- 
tional philosophical fashion. I am not for the moment concerned 
with any of the familiar “isms”—monism and pluralism; natural- 
ism, humanism, and theism; materialism and idealism; etc. I am 


concerned rather, with our first-hand involvements with reality. I 
want to try to identify the “ontological dimension” as it enters into 
the very fabric of our human experience. I want to isolate and 
describe the impact upon us, and the import for us, of what we 
accept and respond to as “real.” My two crucial questions are: When, 
and how, is reality actually encountered? And when, and why, do 
such encounters become important to us? Only in the light of mean- 
ingful answers to these two questions can we, I believe, hope to 
develop an ontology that is both valid and enlightening. 

Let us first examine several contrasting types of human experience 
with these questions in mind. We can then, perhaps, venture a pre- 
liminary answer in the context of such relevant experiences. This 
essay is not, in sho:t, a tightly reasoned argument. It is rather a 
relaxed and ambulatory exercise in existential phenomenology—at 
best a sketchy prolegomenon to a more systematic analysis and inter- 
pretation of our various experiences of reality or being. 

1. Let us suppose that we are playing a game for the sheer fun 
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of it—say a game of bridge. What happens to our game, and to 
our fun, if one of us refuses to “take it seriously” and insists on 
“fooling”? The answer is easy. The game becomes foolish and 
ceases to be fun. And what happens if one of us takes it too seri- 
ously and gets angry at losing, or gloats over winning? The game 
ceases to be a mere game and becomes a somewhat bitter personal 
conflict, and again the fun of the game is lost. Here are two opposite 
ways of stepping outside of the charmed circle of the game’s quite 
arbitrary rules and ethos—two ways, therefore, of failing to encoun- 
ter such reality and such refreshment as a game, qua game, can 
offer us. 

Games differ greatly, of course, in what they can provide us by 
way of challenge and delight. In the hierarchy of games, some, such 
as chess or bridge, are much more absorbing and rewarding (for 
those who are up to them and take them seriously, as games) than 
others. What makes these superior games superior? The zest of 
competition with others and the hope for a personal triumph, accom- 
panied by a gratifying sense of superiority, is, no doubt, often a 
factor. When two or more players are involved on a side there is 
added the challenge and satisfaction of team loyalty. But neither of 
these factors is crucial. Witness, for example, the popularity of 
solitaire, and the pleasure derivable from a solitary round of golf. 
The essence of a game, as an absorbing experience, seems rather to 
be the challenge which its established rules offer to our initiative and 
ingenuity, our skill and fortitude. We can hope to enjoy a game, 
then, only if its rules do provide a frame of reference within which 
we can exhibit skill and perseverance, and, further, only if we enter 
wholeheartedly into the spirit of the game by taking its rules seri- 
ously and by doing our best to win. Only as we encounter, and 
respect, the artificial reality of this world of play, only as we identify 
ourselves with it and commit ourselves to it as active agents or 
participants, can we really understand it and enjoy it. Even games, 
the least important of human activities, seem to have an ontological 
dimension of their own, and failure to honor this dimension seems 
automatically to exile us from the universe of play. 

2. What happens when we go from pure play to gambling? 
Gambling becomes more and more fascinating, we know, the more 
seriously it is taken, that is, the higher the stakes, not absolutely, 
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but in proportion to the gambler’s resources. A rich man will hardly 
get excited over the venture of a sum whose gain or loss would 
make or break a poorer man. But no one can remain unconcerned 
if he becomes involved in a gamble the outcome of which will 
profoundly affect his fortunes. Hence, the fascination, for some 
people, of Russian roulette—a gamble with the odds of 5 to 1, where 
there is no opportunity for skill but where the stakes are literally 
life and death. 

Why is it that Russian roulette, which we can take as the quintes- 
sence of the pure gamble, seems to most of us to be so utterly 
idiotic and perverse? It is obviously not the fact that it involves the 
risk of sudden death: we esteem and praise a man who accepts far 
worse odds than 5 to 1 in order to save a child, or even a favorite 
dog, from a burning house, and we expect such courage on the field 
of battle. What, then, is the difference between pure irresponsible 
gambling and responsible courage in the face of great danger? 

Russian roulette is usually played (if reports are to be trusted) 
in a spirit either of utter irresponsibility or of complete despair. 
Life itself is gambled with because, at least for the moment, the 
gambler feels his own life to be worth almost nothing. I say “almost 
nothing” because, were it felt to be completely worthless, the des- 
perate gamble would not seem desperate, and therefore not exciting 
or fascinating even to the gambler. The motivations of the gambler 
are, no doubt, various and obscure. May it be, however, that the 
Russian roulette player is, perhaps unconsciously, driven to risk his 
life “for nothing” in order to re achieve some sense of meaning in 
life—to escape from his mental ennui by recapturing, in the threat 
of sudden death, his lost relish for life? Be that as it may, Russian 
roulette normally strikes us as either psychopathic or highly immoral 
because this terrific risk seems to be run deliberately for no worthy 
cause, secular or religious. We can easily think of situations in 
which the taking of such a risk would seem not only justified but 
morally obligatory. But all such situations would, I believe, entail 
worth, and great worth. Indeed, must we not agree that the greater 
the justifiable risk, the greater must be the endangered or achievable 
worth? 

This suggestion can perhaps best be tested in two other areas of 
deliberately accepted hazard—in mountain-climbing and in bull- 
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fighting. I will not presume to assess either type of activity and 
will restrict myself to a few very general comments. 

Mountain-climbing and bull-fighting are alike in various ways. 
Both are dangerous; both call for great skill and courage; both are 
cooperative ventures with ample opportunity for individual virtu- 
osity; both are valued primarily as ends in themselves, not as means 
to other ends; both are widely esteemed by a large public. But they 
also differ in very significant ways. 

Climbing the world’s highest peaks would seem to be, from all 
reports, a lonely and gruelling business, more like espionage than 
like the noisy and colorful drama of the bull-ring. In climbing, it 
is the mountain which is simultaneously the enemy and the beloved, 
and it is each individual climber who, though in closest cooperation 
with his fellow climbers, must gird himself in spiritual solitude for 
his solitary battle. What seems to be at stake is man’s own stamina 
and skill, pitted against the worst that nature can do to keep herself 
inviolate. Or should we say rather that the climber is ultimately 
pitted against himself, risking all, deliberately, to see how much 
fortitude he, as a human being, can muster of his own free will, 
without external compulsion or reward? The final answer to the 
question, Why do men climb such peaks? may, at least in some 
cases, be quite simply, Because they feel they must, that is, because 
the climb is to them a venture of such supreme intrinsic worth that 
not to go ahead is simply unthinkable. 

The bull-fighter, in contrast to the climber, confronts the live and 
angry bull under the very eyes of a crowd ready to applaud his 
skill and to condemn cowardice or failure. Bull-fighting is, in a 
sense, as artificial as mountain-climbing is natural; it is as public 
and social as climbing is solitary. It is described by experts as a 
highly stylized art, as a religious pageant of profound significance 
for all who participate in it. Yet what can it finally express as an 
art? What can it celebrate as a religious ritual? Must we not answer 
once again, Human fortitude and skill, prized for themselves? 
Underneath all the artistry and pageantry is not the crucial factor 
the fighter’s own sense of his own worth, as a fighter of skill and 
courage—a sense dynamically shared by the excited public? 

Both in mountain-climbing and in bull-fighting man gambles his 
life, but not cynically or indifferently or desperately, as in Russian 
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roulette. He risks life and limb deliberately for what to him and to 
all who actively support him is of supreme worth. If we assess 
climbing as does the climber himself we will applaud his gamble 
and be inspired by it; if not, we will admire his bravery and skill 
but still ask, Is it worth it? Could not such courage and stamina 
have been put to better use? Similarly, in Mexico and Spain, where 
bull-fighting is universally accepted and admired, the realizable 
worth is felt fully to justify the mortal risk. It is only we, who 
see bull-fighting from a different cultural perspective and who are 
unable to participate with imagination and sympathy in its religious 
ritual, who ask ourselves, Is it worth it? 

What, then, shall we conclude? It should be noted that we have 
been discussing different types of gambling, defined as the voluntary 
assumption of risk. When similar or even greater risks are forced 
upon us we do not call it gambling—we call it “life,” and we feel 
obligated to face the hazards of life with fortitude and bravery. 
Great risks can be accepted voluntarily, meanwhile, in a spirit of 
careless indifference (as in adolescent braggadocio) or of mortal 
ennui and despair (as in Russian roulette), or, at the opposite pole, 
ir. a spirit of highly reflective commitment and with great self-dis- 
cipline (as in responsible mountain-climbing or bull-fighting ). What- 
ever the spirit, the interest of the gamble qua gamble would seem 
to be proportionate to the magnitude of the stakes. If they are neg- 
ligible, the gamble is a bore. As they increase, the gambler feels 
a sense of heightened vitality. We can really gamble, that is, gamble 
seriously, only as the gamble seems to us to involve real risks. The 
ontological dimension seems to be existentially crucial. The gamble 
seems to be justified, on the other hand, only in proportion as the 
experience which it entails possesses intrinsic worth or, alternatively, 
as the gamble is undertaken for some extrinsic cause whose value 
seems to justify the necessary risk. 

On this analysis, gambling is in essence more serious than any 
mere game because, in one way or another, it forces us out of an 
artificial world of pure play or make-believe into the arena of actual 
risk. However artificial may be the rules of Russian roulette and 
bull-fighting, the crucial actualities, whether actually encountered or 
luckily evaded, are as objective and real as a bullet in the brain or 
a horn in the stomach. In pure play we temporarily escape from life; 
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the world of play has only such reality as we create and accept. 
In gambling, in contrast, we plunge, carelessly or deliberately, cyni- 
cally or joyously, into the matrix of nature and human history. We 
assume the risk, but nature (including our own) sets the odds and 
finally exacts payment or pays the reward. In short, the only reality 
encountered in a game is a man-made reality; it is real only if and 
as accepted as real. In gambling, on the other hand, we confront 
a reality not of our own making and only partially in our control. 
Hence our greater potential interest in gambling. 

Our evaluation of gambling, meanwhile, will depend entirely upon 
our estimate of the worth (or absence of worth) directly or indirectly 
entailed. If the risk is taken for a supremely worthy cause, we 
approve, however great the risk. Or if the risk seems to be inextri- 
cably involved in an experience which possesses very great intrinsic 
worth for the participant we may well approve his taking the risk, 
he being what he is, though we may wish that his own nature made 
it possible for him to risk his life and fortune for what we feel 
would be a more worthy cause. Responsible evaluation of gambling 
is obviously complex and difficult. All that seems clear is that judi- 
cious approval is directly proportionate to judged worth, wherever 
this worth be located and however it be defined or described. Thus, 
if I judge my own life to be utterly valueless or worthless I cannot 
even gamble it with relish. If no experience seems to me intrinsically 
valuable and no cause extrinsically worth while, I can conceive of 
no risk worth taking. Paradoxically, it is only a man of faith—of 
faith in himself, or in an experience, or in a cause—who can be a 
serious gambler. A man who has no real faith in anything—in the 
real risk of what possesses real worth—is a man who is incapable 
of deliberate gambling. In short, the ontological dimension is crucial 
in this area. 

3. Let us now consider another type of human activity which is 
usually differentiated sharply from mere play but which is also 
sometimes described as a very sophisticated kind of game. I refer 
to pure mathematics. 

What is the essential nature of pure mathematics? Is it a venture 
of discovery? If so, what is the ontological status of that which is 
progressively explored by the questing mathematician? Or is pure 
mathematics essentially a creative activity, involving the formulation 
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of ingenious definitions, axioms, postulates, and “rules of the game,” 
and then the exploration of the logical implications of these defini- 
tions, axioms, postulates, and rules? 

What concerns us most, in the context of our immediate problem, 
is the question, “Why do mathematicians take mathematics so seri- 
ously?” It is certainly possible for men to take very seriously indeed 
what they themselves regard as merely a game, and there is a strong 
impulse in us to admire and applaud pre-eminence in a very difficult 
game. But does this explain the occurrence and the prestige of 
mathematics? Are our mathematicians the stellar sportsmen of our 
culture? 

Before accepting this conclusion we should, I believe, seriously 
consider the alternative, namely, that the mathematician does in fact 
explore abstract structures and relationships which somehow char- 
acterize the objective world of reality. This interpretation of mathe- 
matics would have the initial merit of making understandable the 
applicability of at least some mathematical formulae to spatio-tem- 
poral phenomena in pure science and in technology. It would also 
seem to explain and justify the serious mathematician’s dedication to 
his task and, no less, the layman’s respect for great mathematical 
achievement. Such wholehearted dedication and such sincere respect 
are, it seems to me, hard to explain if mathematics is, in fact, merely 
the most elaborate and sophisticated game which man has ever in- 
vented. I cannot help believing that, somehow, mathematics differs 
in kind from the most challenging of games, for example, from 
chess, and that it is its ontological orientation which gives mathe- 
matics its distinction and its dignity. 

I am no mathematician but, at the risk of error or even nonsense, 
I should like to venture a tentative description of the distinctive 
quality or feel of pure mathematical thinking. Such thinking, even 
in its simpler forms, is man’s only secular encounter with absolute 
precision and absolute purity, with a subject matter antiseptically 
free of all spatio-temporal necessity and of all the confusions and 
compromises of historical contingency? Is not this experience our 
nearest secular analogue to the reported rapturous visions of the 
mystic—visions which seem, to him, to be indubitable encounters 
with perfect spiritual purity? Indeed, is the striking similarity 
between the other-worldly smile so characteristic of the very eminent 
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mathematician and the smiles on the sculptured faces of many saints 
and angels, both East and West, wholly coincidental? 

I myself find it hard to escape the conclusion that man encounters, 
in pure mathematics, the wholly abstracted structure of a universal 
and eternal Logos—a structure which is given with a character of its 
own, by whatever arbitrary definitions, axioms, postulates, or rules 
the mathematician may insinuate himself into this structure in order 
to explore different aspects of its infinite richness. If there is any 
merit in this suggestion, we would once again seem to find in a dis- 
tinctive generic human experience an ontological dimension of cru- 
cial import. 

4. What, then, of man’s scientific exploration of the spatio-tem- 
poral world of nature? This exploration had its crude beginnings 
in our Western culture in ancient Greece. The pre- and post-Socratics 
seem to have felt themselves to be in the presence of mysterious forces 
and processes whose reality they never doubted and which simul- 
taneously aroused their curiosity, respect, and fear. Hence, specula- 
tion regarding nature was for them a fascinating and serious busi- 
ness to which a wise man would apply himself diligently and gladly. 
This effort to come to terms with objective reality characterized 
nearly all Greek thought—the speculations of the Pythagoreans, of 
Heraclitus and Parmenides, of Anaxagoras and Democritus, of Plato 
and Aristotle, and even of the Epicureans and Stoics, despite their 
very different answers to the riddles of the universe. 

This belief in a more or less knowable reality with an objective 
character of its own, and the accompanying belief that it behooves 
man to study nature, partly to satisfy his innate curiosity and partly 
to live more safely, comfortably and nobly, seems also to have moti- 
vated most cosmological speculation and scientific research through- 
out the last four centuries. It is these beliefs and this attitude which, 
it seems, have given modern science its dynamic drive and which 
have engendered in the thoughtful contemporary layman so profound 
a respect for the great scientists whose technical theories he only 
vaguely apprehends. 

Meanwhile, there has been woven into the fabric of our evolving 
Western thought a thread of radical skepticism, notably in the doc- 
trines of the ancient Sophists, the medieval Nominalists, and the 
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modern British Empiricists. It is evident today in that interpretation 
of science, often associated with the name of Bridgeman, which 
denies that scientific theories are, in any meaningful sense, descrip- 
tions of an independent objective world, and which insists that their 
only and sufficient function is to be prophetic of future observations. 
The scientist, in his role of pure scientist (so goes the argument), 
does not need to believe in an objective spatio-temporal world with 
an ontological status of its own. All he needs to believe in is an 
order or pattern of possible and actual human observations upon 
which he can base his mathematico-scientific formulae—formulae 
whose sole value, in turn, consists in making possible predictions of 
future observations, and whose “validity” or “invalidity” can there- 
fore be determined solely by the eventual occurrence or non-occur- 
rence of these anticipated observations. The ultimate whence and 
why of man’s observations, according to this interpretation of science, 
are of no concern to the scientist, gua scientist, nor is he under any 
obligation to try to tell us about the real structure of a real world. 

This is, of course, Berkeley’s philosophy without Berkeley’s God 
but with a continuing paradoxical belief in multiple centers of finite 
consciousness and the no less paradoxical belief in the possibility 
of reliable communication between these centers of consciousness. 
What concerns us here, however, is not these paradoxes but the resid- 
ual significance of the entire scientific enterprise so conceived. The 
technological value of science is not here in question, though an 
awareness of the vast benefit to mankind of the many technological 
applications of science in medicine, engineering, etc., must surely 
give great comfort to all humane scientists who believe in, and care 
for, their fellow men as real persons. Nor need we question the 
intrinsic satisfaction of a progressively aroused and partially satis- 
fied intellectual interest in the successes and failures of scientific 
prophecy. Even if it lacks all ontological reference, science can 
still, I am sure, be a fascinating game. But, once again, is that the 
whole story? What really makes the dedicated scientist tick? Is it 
just his sporting instinct plus his humane satisfaction over science’s 
practical services to mankind? Can a thoughtful scientist, qua 
scientist, successfully dissociate himself from man’s daily encounter 
with physical reality and his deep urge to understand it, to come 
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to terms with it cognitively in the fullest possible way, and, above 
all, not to oversimplify it or rob it of its own distinctive ultimate 
mystery? 

5. We can sharpen this query by contrasting the attitude toward 
nature which underlies a Nominalistic or Positivistic philosophy with 
the attitude of a true lover of nature, a man of natural piety. Let 
us suppose that you and I, both men of this latter type, are enjoying 
a summer afternoon together on the verandah of a cottage in Ver- 
mont. As we look out over the rambling garden and the gentle hills 
we see a youthful barbarian stride into view and, with fine abandon, 
decapitate those lovely tiger lilies and then mutilate the bark of 
that soaring elm. Why, I ask, is our instant reaction one of indigna- 
tion at this young vandal? What underlies our sense of deep per- 
sonal hurt? Is it not our belief, I care not how unconscious or 
inarticulate, that both tree and lily are, somehow, not only real in 
their own right but precious in their complex individuality and ex- 
quisite specificity? We love both flower and tree; that there are lots 
of trees and lilies all around us, and that more will grow, is utterly 
beside the point. Moreover, it is this tree, as it now towers above 
us, and this lily, tawny and spotted in the sunlight, real and vibrant 
in its own right, that elicits our joy and respect and invites our 
“communion.” Is this response mere emphatic projection of our 
feelings and therefore sheer sentimentality, or is it merely a super- 
stitious echo of a primitive animism which we should have long since 
outgrown? 

6. Let us now suppose that, having checked the predatory van- 
dalism of thoughtless youth, we wander down the road to visit our 
friend the sculptor who has established himself in his summer studio. 
As we watch him carving a piece of wood, or chiselling away at a 
block of stone, we note his loving respect for his medium—for the 
texture, grain, and color of this piece of wood in his hands, or for 
the distinctive lithic properties of this particular stone block. He 
must, of course, as creative artist, impose upon the stone or the wood 
the specific form which nis creative imagination demands. Yet this 
form must somehow be dictated by, and be appropriate to, his chosen 
medium. It must do homage to this medium by “celebrating,” as it 
were, its distinctive qualities. 

This “communion” of the sculptor with his medium is, of course, 
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typical of the true artist in every art. The serious water-colorist, for 
example, glories in the gleaming whiteness of his paper and nor- 
mally resorts to Chinese White only to correct an unhappy blunder. 
He exploits with delighted skill the paper’s texture—its slickness or 
its roughness. He chooses his colors and applies them to the paper 
with unquenchable zest, coaxing them to blend and blur, to whisper 
or to shout, to move or to stay in place, with a respect for each and 
a respect for the role of each in the total complicated whole. 

But this is not all—for into the composition, as a whole, the 
creative artist of any real stature inevitably pours himself—his indi- 
vidual perspective, his sense of meaning, his insight and his passion 
—until, if he succeeds, his composition is vibrant and eloquent in 
its own right, ready to say to us what he has created it to utter. 
In short, the artist has created something which, in its own way, is 
completely real. It achieved its aesthetic and artistic reality under 
his hand and eye; it took on this reality bit by bit as its author 
worked on it day after day. As it gradually assumed form and 
character it asserted itself more and more unanswerably; it took 
charge, as it were, of its own development, forbidding this and this 
addition and demanding that and that. It talked back to its own 
creator, first vaguely, with large hints, and then more and more 
articulately and specifically, until finally it called a halt and forbade 
all further additions or changes. 

It is this creature of the artist’s creative yet responsive imagination 
which the artist offers us—fearfully and diffidently, lest perchance 
we look at it with blind eyes and unfeeling hearts. To the artist 
nothing could be more real, or precious, than the fruit of his own 
creative spirit—real and precious even if he is quite aware that his 
offspring is no world-shaking masterpiece. What does he ask of us? 
Not fulsome praise, though praise is always welcome; not learned 
discourse, though judicious criticism may presently be apposite. He 
asks us, first and foremost, to let it speak to us as it now speaks to 
him; to listen to what it has to say, see what it exhibits, echo the 
passion which it expresses—in short, to comprehend, accept, and 
1espond to its distinctive reality and meaning. Such comprehension 
and acceptance are, at the outset, far more important to the really 
sensitive artist than “liking,” or “feeling pleasure,” or “approving,” 
or “critically appraising,” because such initial comprehension and 
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acceptance alone can assure integrity of aesthetic response, and be- 
cause only on the foundation of such integrity can any ensuing 
pleasure or critical appraisal have any real validity. Rooted in such 
integrity, these additional responses all become meaningful; for it 
is right and proper to like or dislike, enjoy or hate, approve or dis- 
approve, what we have encountered responsively as real and dis- 
tinctive in its own right. 

Is art, then, just another game? Is a work of art properly describ- 
able as an aesthetically neutral object, or as a stimulus with no dis- 
tinctive character, meaning, or value of its own—a stimulus, there- 
fore, to which you and I can respond quite differently with equal 
appropriateness because it invites, or permits, no appropriate re- 
sponse? In short, can the ontological dimension of our informed 
experience of art, and the being of the work of art itself, be unim- 
portant to us when they are so supremely important to their creator? 

The reasons often given in defense of a subjectivistic interpreta- 
tion of art seem to me to be quite irrelevant. (a) The fact that a 
work of art is not an “eternal object” need not diminish for us 
either its reality or its intrinsic value. To the artist himself, the 
reality and the value of a work of art are, if anything, enhanced 
rather than diminished by the fact that they came into being in time 
through his own creative activity, in respectful and loving commun- 
ion with his ever-changing physical or symbolic medium. (b) The 
fact that each culture and age, like each individual artist, has its 
own distinctive style detracts as little from the objectivity and value 
of the work of art in this or that style as does the fact that living 
species have evolved and individual living organisms have come into 
being and can endure only briefly detract from the objective reality 
of said species and individuals. (c) The fact that critics differ in 
their appraisal of art as much as they do is, in principle, no more 
indicative of the complete subjectivity of all critical appraisal than 
is the evolution of scientific belief indicative that all scientific think- 
ing is essentially subjective. 

These statements can, of course, be challenged, though not, I 
believe, successfully. What cannot be challenged, I submit, is the 
concrete coercive reality of all art as the artist himself and as all 
of us who are at all sensitive to it encounter it. Nor can there be 
any serious doubt that this reality or being of a work of art is a 
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reality or being which embodies a value of its own. It is quite im- 
possible to dissociate the experienced value of a work of art from its 
experienced reality as art. Its ontological dimension is simultane- 
ously its value dimension; we encounter art’s value in encountering 
its artistic being, and vice versa. Our apprehensions and appraisals 
of art do indeed vary; they can become more adequate with suitable 
training, but they can never become infallible. But even these vari- 
ations in the adequacy of aesthetic perception and appraisal are 
possible only because a work of art is what it is and has the value 
that it has. Such is certainly the presupposition, conscious or un- 
conscious, of both the artist and the responsible critic. No aesthetic 
and no critical theory is adequate to art, therefore, which fails some- 
how to do the fullest justice to the normative being of the work of 
art itself. 

7. Let us shift scene once again. We have ended our visit with 
the sculptor and his friend the water-colorist and are now sitting in 
front of the fire talking about some human situation that deeply con- 
cerns us both. It may be the plight of a mutual friend who is in 
trouble, or a case of grave social injustice, or a report of political 
corruption in high places, or the contemporary state of education— 
anything, in short, which involves the welfare of one or more human 
beings. The ontological dimension is surely so clearly apparent in 
this context as to require no special exposition or defense. To be 
deeply concerned over the welfare of one’s fellow men is necessarily 
to believe in their reality and their intrinsic worth. For it is the 
apprehended value of human beings that elicits our respect for them, 
our sense of moral obligation, our friendship, and our love. And 
the greater their ultimate and intrinsic value is judged to be, the 
more compelling is our sense of duty and the more intense our 
devotion. 

The history of ethical systems might well be reviewed and re- 
assessed in the light of this ontological dimension. Judged by this 
standard, hedonisms, ancient and modern, seem very superficial— 
valid, no doubt, for those whose insight into human nature and ex- 
perience reveals nothing more fundamental than a purchase for 
pleasure, but utterly inadequate for anyone who believes himself 
and others to be more than mere complex pleasure-chasing animals. 
Eudaemonisms are much more adequate in distinguishing a deeply 
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rooted and morally significant happiness from mere pleasures. Nat- 
uralistic interpretations of man are as various as are the concepts 
of “nature” which they invoke. At one end of the scale of adequacy 
are the “reductionistic” interpretations of naive materialists which 
afford no glimpse of man’s distinctive depth and worth; at the other 
end are the profound pantheisms of the Stoics and Spinoza. Idealisms 
vary too, from the mentalistic reductionism of a purely subjective 
idealism to the efforts of objective idealists, ancient and modern, to 
root humanity and virtue in cosmic order and cosmic meaning. Con- 
temporary emotionalistic and semantic ethical theories would seem 
by this standard to lack even the depth of the more familiar hedon- 
isms, and to be a mere scratching of the surface of human nature— 
to be, indeed, the very quintessence of reductionism—the reduction 
of the meaning of life, to the meaning of meaning, to the structure 
of sentences. Is this loss of all sense of ontological depth and value, 
one wonders, a desperate but unconscious escape from our “age of 
anxiety,” or perhaps a deliberate academic attempt to commit moral 
suicide by means of pseudo-sophisticated syntactical analysis? 

8. I must conclude my travelogue of types of human experience 
with the barest mention of that human venture which is, by definition, 
man’s most explicit search for ever greater depth and meaning—I 
mean, of course, man’s religious quest. It will suffice, for my present 
purpose, to point to the widely divergent Existentialisms of our 
times. All, I believe, express man’s resurgent sense of intolerable 
emptiness and his impassioned search for ultimate meaning—in the 
violence of an isolated, desperate act; or in a heightened awareness 
of self as a somewhat enduring center of consciousness, whether this 
awareness be accompanied by ecstasy or despair; or in a mighty 
plunge into the Ground and the Abyss of Being in itself. These 
various Existentialists are like fish driven by powerful ocean currents 
too near the surface and then washed by roaring waves halfway up 
a beach—fish gasping for water as we would gasp for air and pant- 
ing for the life-giving pressures of oceanic depths. Some fish, thus 
stricken, are, we know, destined to flop and strain to no avail, and 
finally to die beyond the reach of the rescuing wave. Some somehow 
manage to slip and wriggle oceanward until a receding wave catches 
them up and enables them, re-immersed, to dive once again into the 
depths which are their home. It is hardly strange that the Existen- 
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tialists who can teach us most today are those who, travelling some 
familiar or unfamiliar road with the requisite spiritual discipline 
and humility, have been able to re-establish contact with the Source 
and Ground of all existence and all human significance and, as a 
result, have managed to recapture some of man’s proper and natural 
vitality. 

What, then, is common to all these eight types of experience, and 
what is the significance of this common factor? 

Each of these kinds of experience is, in its own distinctive way, 
full-bodied, rich, and satisfying only in proportion as it possesses, 
somehow, what I have called the ontological dimension, that is, in 
proportion as the experience is suffused by, or permeated with, a 
sense of encounter with something other than, but genuinely relevant 
to, the self. The experiencing agent, in each of these generic expe- 
riences, seems to crave and to find, to need and to discover, that 
which, by merely being itself, satisfies his need. 

Which comes first, the search or the discovery, the sense of need 
or its satisfaction? Here individuals may differ, as may the several 
experiences of the same individual, but I would venture the guess 
that question and answer, need and response to need, arise simul- 
taneously, or nearly so, because they seem so essentially to condition 
one another. For, on the one hand, a sense of need must somehow 
be awakened; and, on the other hand, only that can quicken a sense 
of need in man, and only that can progressively satisfy it, which 
somehow really answers to man’s actual state of incompleteness and 
insufficiency. 

If this is true, the experiencing self should be conceived of in 
both affirmative and negative terms; as possessing certain character- 
istics or traits because of which it can be said to lack and to need 
something which it does not yet possess, or which it possesses only 
incompletely. It craves what it has not, because of what it has; it 
hungers to be what it is not, because it is what it is. Similarly, that 
which the self needs must be conceived of in dual fashion, both 
affirmatively and negatively—as not-se!f, or other-than-self, but, 
simultaneously, as possessing those characteristics which will in fact 
complement and nourish the self in proportion as the self discovers, 
explores, and yields itself to them. To confirm all this we need 
merely recall our own experiential encounters—our games, answer- 
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ing to our need for active relaxation; our mathematical theorems, so 
deeply satisfying to our hunger for conceptual abstraction, precision, 
and complexity; our art, so amazingly suited to our aesthetic needs 
and our intuitive longings; etc. 

But, someone may say, is this not pure subjectivism, the self pro- 
jecting its own needs and consciously or unconsciously creating out 
of thin air what is best calculated to satisfy them? Is this anything 
more than the psychological anatomy of wishful thinking, that is, of 
wish and self-originating wish-fulfillment? This suggestion is plaus- 
ible in the case of games, but it becomes less and less so as we move 
down the list of generic experiences just reviewed. We do invent 
games in order to satisfy our need for games, and this inventive 
activity does, no doubt, or at least it can, characterize in some meas- 
ure other types of experience. But if we grant that man does invent 
his games, and if we also suppose, for the sake of argument, that he 
invents his mathematica] systems, that is, creates them out of nothing, 
it does not follow that he also creates the world of nature, or his 
fellow men, out of whole cloth. 

Meanwhile, the point I was most concerned to stress in my brief 
analyses of eight contrasting types of experience was that no one of 
these experiences can really be vital save as the self takes seriously, 
that is, accepts as real, at least for the time being, whatever presents 
itself to it as possessing a coercive and orderly character of its own. 
Thus, if we ignore the rules of a game, even though we may have 
invented the game ourselves, we destroy the possibility of playing 
it. If we refuse to take seriously the definitions, axioms, postulates, 
and rules of mathematics we cease to be mathematicians or to think 
mathematically. If we deny the humanity of our fellow men, we 
become incapable of friendship, respect, and love. If we close our 
eyes to the nature of an artistic medium we disqualify ourselves for 
artistic creation in that medium. If we hold nature in contempt it 
withdraws itself from us and precludes our understanding of it and 
our communion with it. 

In other words, experience seems to be, at every level, not only 
a transaction between self and not-self but a transaction which can 
occur only as the other-than-self is encountered as having a charac- 
ter of its own of which the self takes respectful cognizance and to 
which it feels itself to be appropriately and freely obligated. In 
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every case, the other-than-self thus encountered can be said to have 
at least the phenomenological reality of coercive and persuasive 
order. It has, at the very least, this ontological status. 

But it is not necessary to stop here. We can take at least two 
further steps. For is it not clear, in the first place, that, if the other- 
than-self thus encountered is really to satisfy a real need of the self 
it must not only possess the characteristics which answer to the self’s 
need; it must also be as real as the self which stands in need. Only 
real food will satisfy real hunger and really nourish our actual 
bodies. Only real persons, really capable of loving and of being 
loved, can satisfy the self’s real need for human love and friendship. 
Wishful thinking must ultimately frustrate the wishful thinker and 
leave him empty and unnourished, at whatever level his wish articu- 
lates itself in idle fantasy. 

In the second place, if life is as dynamic a process as we com- 
monly believe it to be, no other-than-self can continue to satisfy 
man’s hunger which, in encounter, is found to be wholly exhaustible 
or assimilable. Hence the superiority of some games over others; 
too simple games grow dull and finally cease entirely to amuse. 
Hence, in contrast, our attraction to, and satisfaction in, the inex- 
haustibility of mathematical systems, of nature as scientifically ana- 
lyzed or as enjoyed, of all great art truly understood and felt, and 
of persons actually encountered in love and friendship. 

This character of inexhaustibility has two aspects which must very 
carefully be distinguished. There is, on the one hand, the indefinite 
complexity of things which makes them inexhaustible to us not in 
principle or essence but in practice; we can never in fact exhaust 
their finite nature for lack of time, energy, and ingenuity. What 
thus remains unexplored can, however, be presumed to resemble 
what has been explored. Here the unknown and doubtless unknow- 
able is homogeneous with the known. We might symbolize this 
finite type of inexhaustibility by a horizontal line extending indefi- 
nitely far—too far for the mind of man to follow it to its end. .'t is 
our sense of this indefinite, this ever-something-more, which piques 
our scientific curiosity and spurs us on and on to continued explora- 
tion. 

But the finite phenomena which we encounter and explore seem 
also to possess another kind of inexhaustibility which merits the 
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designation “mystery.” This mystery is not mere complexity, nor is 
it in the least diminished by deeper and deeper probing. Thus, the 
mystery of life is not lessened by biological study—indeed, the 
biologist’s sense of the ultimate mystery of life may well be en- 
hanced by his progressive discovery of the phenomenological com- 
plexity of all living things. This factor of ultimate mystery can 
usefully be designated as the vertical factor, the dimension of depth. 
It can also be differentiated qualitatively from horizontal inexhaust- 
ibility. It is not homogeneous with the finitely known and knowable. 
It presents itself to us, rather, as radically mysterious and inex- 
plicable. 

It is this character of mystery in things which seems to be precisely 
that which, whenever we encounter it, awakens our feelings of rever- 
ence and awe. May not this encountered dimension of unfathomed 
and unfathomable depth be a phenomenal appearance to us of 
Divinity? May it not be precisely here—even more than in theologi- 
cal abstraction or in metaphysical speculation—that we find our- 
selves in the actual presence of Divine immanence in a Sacramental 
Universe? For it does seem as though every encountered object 
points beyond itself, or rather, points to unplumbed and unplumbable 
depths within itself. Here, in our most sensitive encounter with it, 
everything finite seems to testify to its own finitude by half-revealing 
a transfinite dimension within itself, a tap root which seems to con- 
nect it, vertically as it were, with what Paul Tillich has called the 
ultimate Source, Ground, and Abyss of all finite reality, i.e., with 
the “really real” from which the merely phenomenally or finitely 
real derives its being and its vitality. . 

Here, then, not as an idle hypothesis but as ari experienced dimen- 
sion of specific and concrete phenomenological objects as encoun- 
tered, we seem to be actually in the presence of the’ mystery of ulti- 
mate reality—not, indeed, with complete or even partial compre- 
hension, yet vividly and coercively enough to give us some inkling of 
its transfinite quality and to awaken in us a sense of genuine awe. 
The totality of what we encounter in any really significant experience 
seems thus to have two aspects, distinguishable but not separable, 
identifiable though wholly interfused—on the one hand, its finite 
structure and texture, indefinitely complex but, in principle, know- 
able by finite man, and, on the other hand, its dimension of myste- 
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rious inexhaustibility or depth which, as we encounter it, seems no 
less coercive in its own way, even though it can only be dimly 
adumbrated by our finite minds. 

Both aspects of every encountered object, moreover, speak to 
essential human needs of which we are at least occasionally aware— 
our need for finite phenomenological “objects” and “persons” and, 
certainly no less, our need for an Infinite capable of complementing 
our own finitude. Hence, perhaps, our dual response in all our 
poignant experiences—our Jove for what we can and do encompass 
with our finite minds, and our awe for what we sense to transcend 
all tidy finite comprehension—a love and an awe which are not, 
however, wholly independent or distinct, but are in fact fused into 
a single response whose rich emotive texture can only, after the 
event, be analyzed into these two distinguishable and nameable affec- 
tive components. No man of natural piety will be inclined, I think, 
to deny the welling up within himself of both love and awe in his 
own communings with nature, nor will the thoughtful lover, as he 
ponders his total response to his beloved, nor will the true lover of 
art, as he recalls his rapture, his delight and awe, in the presence 
of some great product of the creative imagination. 

These responses, however, are surely reserved for those who are 
fortunate enough to be endowed with the requisite capacity and 
discipline. “They who have ears to hear, let them hear.” The dull 
of heart and mind, of sense and intellect and emotion, will, in pro- 
portion to their dullness, be incapable of such vital experiential 
encounter at many levels and, perhaps, at all. There are also those 
whose actual experiences are richer and more authentic than they 
themselves are willing to admit—those who, when they philosophize, 
exhibit a curious compulsion to deny, often with elaborate argument, 
what their own common speech and daily actions eloquently betray. 
I so describe these sophisticated skeptics with sincere apology, for 
nothing is more infuriating than to be accused of unconscious es- 
capism; but I must stand by my description because it is, I honestly 
believe, a valid diagnosis of their paradoxical behavior. Those men 
and women, in contrast, would seem to be most fortunate whose 
curiosity has somehow been quickened into eager search, whose 
capacity for appropriate response is somewhat adequate to each new 
occasion, whose appetite for life grows as it is fed, and whose sense 
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of finitude, responsive to the depths which they encounter, engenders 
in them the humility requisite for wholehearted involvement. For 
only as we give ourselves without fear or reservation to what we 
encounter in our finite experience can we hope to enter into it sufh- 
ciently to apprehend its structure, savor its texture, and marvel at its 
core of mystery. Only thus are we able simultaneously to love it 
and to revere it in its finite and its transfinite being. Only thus, in 
short, can we come face to face with the actual reality of things, 
with finite phenomena in all their ontological plenitude, both finite 
and infinite; only thus can we expect to receive into ourselves some- 
thing of the life-giving power of that Sacramental Universe, en- 
trancingly specific and ultimately mysterious, in which we live and 


move and have our being. 





THREE POETS 


PROVINCETOWN 


Quomodo cecidisti de caelo Lucifer, qui mane oriebaris. 


Time is, as always, adjusting one’s chair on the dock 
to keep within the sun. 
Grace can be cold, 

an indifferent remark about the weather; 


public, a bit uncomfortable, involving 
barbarous commitment. 


One comes to expect 
only so much from a sunset: 
the song of Lucifer lingers in the air; night 
moves in with the tide 


under the dock 
I have tasted the blood of a god 
in a dream 


I have come this far 
Night submerges boats and the town, a cold 
bone stirs in the soul. 


I have come this far, afraid, 
knowing 
man walks upon the water 
PAUL CARROLL 
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THE ANGEL IN TWILIGHT 


As the river flows west 

and westward carries light, 
my shadow dissolving in shadow, although 
delicately thin, twilight 

is skin along the wristbone, 


veins filling up with bright air. 
Twilight 


floats through stone bridge 


cracks root and sap in trees, 
pieces of park vanishing, 


cuts 
open again need for something green 
to grasp. And 


I must bring blood for an Angel 


Or come 
to walk as if sun weren’t splintering in the river; 


as if our loves were 
more sviid than 
cold in this wrist. 
Light, 
I am light light mixing in the waters, flowing 
strike root 
more primitive than any twilight 
it tangles my foot, caught, but 
caught in its blossoming shadow 
I curse the green moon, thrown 
flat against tree, curse my love 
for the air of the park I breathe: 
And curse 
bridge and the blood and flood of the river 
not able to cover the wound 
O the Angel, singing 
—a bird spreads at the bright nimbus— 
humiliation of encroaching bone. 
PAUL CARROLL 





UTTER ME 


He wakes to self as Adam to his pride 
and weaves by the renewal of his mind 

an artistry where-in the self may hide 

old loss and by that conjured mantle find 
fictive dominion over patient earth. 

For earth still waits his order and his name 
who as a slotted reed shall play the breath 
of tempests, making every breeze proclaim 
the measures that his cunning shall devise. 
Earth, subject to his hands, his mind, his heart, 
yields secret potencies in concrete guise: 
self, manifest and brought to bloom in art, 
speaking in limbs torn from the living tree 
saying: these throated branches utter me. 


ELIZABETH C. GEISSBUHLER 
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CHANT FOR THREE VOICES 


Everything is ever and always shifting. 

In small ways fashion drifting into fashion 
Mirrors renovation of the mind and heart, but 

Neither lifting the skirt two inches once more, nor 
Mobilization for total war will entrench us 

Against boredom: the passion for cessation finds 
No clear pool fool-proof guaranteed against stagnation. 


Change does not satisfy, nor the waning and waxing 
Of the moon. The yearly dying of Adonis to the 
Tune of a pre-tested chorus attracts 
Our interest little. We know the poet nearly 
Has finished his verse for the spring resurrection. 
We exult in our defection from the diminished 
Cult of the helix; but in our weary cycling hear 


With longing the rejoicing song, O felix culpa. 
The voices declare an end without renewed 
Beginning, the winning of a world of points through 
Centripetal flight, where the one right Scapegoat 
Anoints each fall-guy Oedipus, and the spinning 
Top in motion finds its stop. Peace for 
The heart in release from the phases of the moon. 


JOSEPH P. CLANCY 





Under the surface of American 
immediacy a multitude of im- 
portant discussions go on about 
the nature of the human creature. 
The meaning of his perennial 
forming of symbols is one of them. 


SYMBOL AS NEED 


WALKER PERCY 


AFTER READING SUSANNE LANGER’s extraordinary new work on 
aesthetics,’ one inevitably goes back to her earlier book, Philosophy 
in a New Key, of which according to the author the former is the 
companion volume—not just to get one’s bearings in the general 


semiotic on which the aesthetic is based, but in all curiosity to trace 
out the origins of what is surely an ambiguity in the thought of the 
recent study. Feeling and Form is written with all the power and 
contagious excitement of a first-class mind exercising a valuable new 
insight. In brief, it is an application to art of her general thesis that 
the peculiarly human response is that of symbolic transformation. 
The communication of meaning, positivists to the contrary, is not 
limited to the discursive symbol, word and proposition; the art 
symbol conveys its own appropriate meaning, a meaning inaccessible 
to the discursive form. In each medium, the virtual space of the 
painting, the virtual life of the poem, the virtual time of music, the 
form which is created represents, symbolizes—not just the thousand 
and one subject matters of the various arts but rather the feelings, 
the feit life of the artist and so the observer. Music symbolizes pass- 
age, “the form of growth and attenuation, flowing and stowing, con- 
flict and resolution,” the pattern in time of sentience (here it is 
worth pointing out that the “feelings” that Mrs. Langer talks about 


1Feeling and Form (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1953). 
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are not at all feelings in the modern sense of the word, that is, 
“emotions,” amorphous affect, but rather the form of sentience, a 
notion which it would be interesting to compare with the Thomist 
concept of the tendential forms of orexis). 

Not the least remarkable thing in a remarkable book is how very 
close at times she comes to a scholastic view of art, and that in a 
theorist with an otherwise encyclopedic grasp of her subject, there 
is not a single reference to Maritain or any other scholastic source 
(not that this is surprising from the author of Philosophy in a New 
Key). This resemblance may be noted without in the least suggesting 
that her theory should be judged by a scholastic standard of aesthet- 
ics, if indeed there is any such thing, or that she is approaching 
analogously “what the schoolmen knew all along”—for the fact is 
that her contribution is in the highest degree original and potent in 
its unifying effect, and if any one thing is certain it is that she owes 
not the slightest debt to a scholastic source. As we shall see, she 
has the most compelling of all reasons—one’s own philosophical 
presuppositions—for steering as far clear of scholasticism as ever 
she can, and so it is all the more remarkable that from such an 
heroically disinterested source there should come forth 

The making of the symbol is the musician’s entire problem, as it is, indeed, 
every artist’s.? 

That, whereas language is the discursive symbol, the word symboliz- 
ing the concept, 

Art is the creation of forms symbolic of human feelings.* 

That is why (because it gives the forms of imagination) it has the force 
of a revelation and inspires a feeling of deep intellectual satisfaction, though 
it elicits no consciousness of intellectual work (reasoning) .* 

And in protest against Croce’s equating “intellectual” and “dis- 
cursive” 


But by contemplating intuition as direct experience, not mediated, not 
correlated to anything public, we cannot record or systematize them, let alone 
construct a ‘‘science” of intuitive knowledge which will be the true analogue 


of logic.® 





2Jbid., p. 8. 

S/bid., p. 40. 
‘Ibid., p. 397. 
S[bid., p. 377. 
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Compare with 


The sphere of Making is the sphere of Art.® 

Art is above all intellectual.” 

Beauty is essentially the object of intelligence, for what knows in the full 
meaning of the word is the mind.* 
. .. it is mind and sense combined, the intellectualized sense which gives rise 
to aesthetic joy in the heart.® 
. .. the splendor or radiance of form glittering in the beautiful thing is not 
presented to the mind by a concept or an idea but precisely by a sensible 
object, intuitively apprehended.” 
The capital error in Benedetto Croce’s neo-Hegelian aesthetics . . . is the 
failure to perceive that artistic contemplation, however intuitive it may be, 
is none the less above all intellectual. Aesthetics ought to be intellectual and 
intuitivist at the same time.” 


Maritain is more explicit about the dual role of the art symbol in 
his latest work than in Art and Scholasticism. 


Be it painting or poem, this work is made object—in it alone does poetic 
intuition come to objectivization. And it must always preserve its own con- 
sistence and value as object. But at the same time it is a sign—both a direct 
sign of secrets perceived in things, of some irrecusable truth of nature or 
adventure caught in the great universe, and a reversed sign of the subjective 
universe of the poet, of his substantial Self obscurely revealed.” 


A text from St. Thomas is extremely interesting in this connection: 


Therefore beauty consists in proper proportion because the sense derives 
pleasure from things properly proportioned as being similar to itself for sense 
also is a kind of reason (logos tis) like every cognitive virtue and as knowl- 
edge comes about through assimilation and similitude is concerned with 
form, the beautiful strictly pertains to the concept of a formal cause." 


It is apparently St. Thomas and not Mrs. Langer or Cassirer who 
had the first inkling of the mysterious analogy between the form of 
beauty and the pattern of the inner life. 

It is not intended here to make out a case but only to draw atten- 


®Jacques Maritain, Art and Scholasticism (Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1947), p. 6. 

‘Ibid. p. 8. 

8Ibid., p. 19. 

%Jbid., p. 125. 

10/bid., p. 125. 

1Jbid., p. 126. 

12Jacques Maritain, Creative Intuition in Art and Poetry (Pantheon Books. 1953), 
p. 128. 

18Sum. Theol., I-II, q. 27, a. 1, ad 3. 
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tion to a rather remarkable example of two thinkers converging on 
the same truths from opposed positions and—unlike experimental 
science—each arriving and remaining unaware of the other. For 
although the idioms are different—to read one after the other, it is 
necessary to make a conscious shift of media, like changing lan- 
guages—they are both saying the same things: (1) that art is a 
making and appreciation is a knowing, intellectual but peculiarly 
distinct from discursive knowing, and that delight is secondary and 
logically subsequent to the knowing; (2) that the art symbol repre- 
sents both thing and self. It is a formidable construction indeed 
that is arrived at from exactly opposite directions, from a logical 
empiricism in one and a theistic realism in the other—though per- 
haps it must be allowed that in the order of achievement, in her 
breaking away from the restrictive a priori’s of pragmatism and 
psychologism, the experiential aesthetics of Dewey and the “minute 
stimuli” aesthetics of Richards, and in respect of the powerful and 
explicit delineation of a uniquely human faculty, it is Mrs. Langer 
who has come the longer way. 

Since, however, her naturalism is apparently as stoutly avowed 
as ever, and since at the same time her debt to Cassirer and idealism 
is freely acknowledged, we turn or return to Philosophy in a New 
Key to discover how she has come to this pass, from logical positivism 
(she wrote a textbook on the subject) to a near-realistic aesthestic 
by way of idealism—and kept her old allegiance, or whether, in 
truth, she has. What we must evaluate are the consequences of her 
insight, what she calls her “heresy,” for an empirical science of 
man. Has she exposed a fatal weakness in an exclusively empirical 
semiotic and anthropology, deliberately in the former and perhaps 
inadvertently in the latter? Is her heresy, in short, an apostasy? 

It is part of the stock in trade of Philosophy in a New Key—one 
of the unquestioned assumptions-behind-the-questions which, as Mrs. 
Langer says, are the most interesting thing about any philosophy— 
that the development of thought is linear. The history of philosophy 
could be written ‘as the periogic sloughing of wern-out world views 
in favor of new generative ideas, of new ways of conceiving the 
world (she does not distinguish science and philosophy). The con- 
trary notion, that truly generative ideas might be centripetal in 
action, that is, that they might progressively illuminate and specify 
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a perennial humanistic philosophy, is not allowed in court. Thus 
the Cartesian cogito can only be seen as one in a series of generative 
ideas because by the very nature of things there can be no criteri- 
ology to discriminate and measure, on the one hand, the unquestioned 
service of Descartes in clearing the decks of a corrupt scholasticism, 
or on the other, the disastrous effects of the mind-matter split. She is 
committed to the uniform and irreversible action of her “generative 
ideas.” The worth of an idea is measured by the enthusiasm it gen- 
erates; there is no good and bad to it. And so the later difficulties of 
Cartesianism must be ascribed to just the inevitable exhaustion of a 
great concept rather than the reaping of noxious tares planted in the 
beginning. 

The naturalist orthodoxy of Philosophy in a New Key is well 
known, indeed repeatedly avowed (could the wheel have come full 
turn?—one can’t help thinking of the protestations of Christian 
orthodoxy by Hobbes and Locke), but what is not recognized as 
widely is the thorough wrecking job done on behaviorist theories of 
meaning. 

The new key in philosophy—and a truly exciting idea it is—is 
the universal symbolific function of the human mind. The failure of 
behaviorism to give an adequate account of meaning has been 
pointed out before (Urban, Barfield). Charles Morris has tried to 
justify a purely behaviorist semiotic on a methodological basis, de- 
claring that his purpose is simply to advance semiotic as a science, 
and that there can be no science where there is no observable be- 
havior. This conclusion might be warranted if it were true, as he 
assumes, that the symbolific function in the human were of the same 
order as the signal function in the animal. The fact is, however, as 
Mrs. Langer so admirably sets forth, that it is radically different, and 
any science which assumes that the symbolic transformation is but a 
genetic extension of the function of signification must omit precisely 
that which is peculiar to human semiotic. 

For once and for all, we hope, Mrs. Langer has made clear the 
generic difference between sign: and symbol, between the subject- 
sign-object triad and the subject-symbol-conception-object tetrad. 
Signs announce their objects. Thunder announces rain. The bel! 
announces food to Pavlov’s dog. When I say James to a dog, he 
looks for James; when I say James to you, you say, What about 
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him?—you think about James. A symbol is the vehicle for the con- 
ception of an object and as such is a distinctively human product. 

This distinction of sign function and symbol function, she admits, 
is in direct contravention of the old biogenetic motto: Nihil est in 
homine quod non prius in amoeba erat. Heretofore the symbol 
function had been hailed by the psychogeneticists as a useful vari- 
ation of the sign function, enabling man the better to adapt to his 
environment—and likened, we all remember, to the telephone ex- 
change with its trick of sidetracking and storing messages. That it 
does not so operate is sufficiently attested by the positivists them- 
selves (Ogden and Richards, Korzybski, Chase, Ritchie, et al.) who 
somewhat anachronistically complain about man’s abuse of lan- 
guage and scold him for his perversities. All in all, the anthropolo- 
gists and geneticists have had a bad time of it in their attempts to 
fit man’s manifold follies into a plausible evolutionary scheme. It is 
as if he had not proven worthy of a decent evolutionary past. 

Although Mrs. Langer credits several sources for the discovery 
of the new idea, namely, physical science, logical positivism, mathe- 
matics, Freudian analysis, German idealism, it would appear from 
her subsequent thought that the empirical and logical disciplines 
have actually had very little to do with the truly generative force of 
the idea, that is, the transformational character of the symbol func- 
tion. Such arbitrary designations, for example, as let x equal an un- 
known, let a equal a variable, let p equal a proposition, are indeed 
symbol formations in the sense that x and a and p are convenient 
substitute counters for unwieldy concepts and so can be used in 
calculations. But this simple proxy relation would seem to have 
little bearing on the far more seminal and revolutionary concept of 
symbol as vehicle for meaning, the sensory form which is in itself 
the medium for organizing and re-presenting meaning. 

It is the idealists and notably Ernst Cassirer who must be credited 
with the clearest explication of the peculiar nature of the symbol; 
and it is Mrs. Langer’s distinction to have rescued it from the toils 
of idealism. After a shrewd losk at the metaphysical antecedents of 
the insight, she saw clearly that there is no reason why it must remain 
as the end-product of speculation on a world spirit and whatnot, that 
in fact it only achieved its true vitality when seen as detached: as a 
finding, a human activity, and the beginning rather than the end of 
a science. (It is curious that Cassirer in his youth foundered on the 
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same rock as the naturalists: the difficulty of reconciling human 
stupidity with a monist view of reality. But instead of throwing up 
his hands at folly, he began to study it as a significant human ac- 
tivity and it was in this pursuit—in the act of boarding a streetcar, 
he relates—that the great idea came to him that by the symbol man 
conceives the world.) 

Cassirer asks the question, How can a sensory content become the 
vehicle of meaning?, and answers in effect that it cannot, unless it, 
the symbol, the word, the rite, the art form, itself constitute the 
meaning (and here, as much as in Hegel, or for that matter, as in 
naturalist anthropology, there is excluded in the assumption any 
criterion of truth or value except an evolutionary one—in this case 
the extent to which the symbol is elaborated: thus the Mass is indeed 
a “higher” form than a native dog dance, but only in the sense that 
it is more highly developed ). According to Cassirer, the only alterna- 
tive to an idealist theory of meaning is a skeptical one, and to Urban 
the particular skepticism of the causal sign theories. As Richards 
puts it: we can never expect to know what things are but only how 
they hang together. 

How indeed can a sensible, a vocable, an odd little series of 
squeaks and grunts, mean anything, represent anything? Therein 
surely lies the mystery of language. The word “buttermilk” and the 
word “William” (if I know a William) mean, represent the objects 
referred to in a wholly different sense than thunder means rain, and 
different too from the etymological intention of the word. There is 
an articulation of word to thing so powerful that word can still be 
taken for thing (i.e., the false onomatopoeia of words like fuzzy, 
scream, limber, slice). Is not a profound avenue of thought opened 
up by the realization that the sound I make can become for me the 
thing I see? Marcel has said that when I ask, “What is that flower?” 
I am not satisfied merely to be given a definition. I am only satisfied 
to be told “that flower is a lupin,” even though the word “lupin” 
may convey nothing to me. 

But now we find the real paradox—the first unscientific answer, which 
consisted in giving the name of the flower, although it had practically no 
rational basis, yet satisfied the demand in me which the interpretation by 
reduction tends on the contrary to frustrate." 


144Gabriel Marcel, The Mystery of Being (Chicago: Henry Regnery, 1951), I, 13. 
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Can this satisfaction be dismissed as just a prelogical remnant of 
the superstition of identifying words with things, or is this “super- 
stition” in fact the very condition of our knowledge (and our ig- 
norance) ? When I am told as a child that this flower is a lupin, when 
you name something for me and I confirm it by saying it too—what 
I know now is not only that the flower is something, but that it is 
something for you and me. Our common existence is validated. It is 
the foundation of what Marcel calls the metaphysics of we are instead 
of J think. 

What then is this extraordinary faculty, if as Mrs. Langer be- 
lieves, it is neither a refinement of an animal function nor an idealist 
logos which constitutes the world? It is, according to Mrs. Langer, 
a basically human need. 


This basic need, which is certainly obvious only in man, is the need of 


symbolization.”° 


Symbolization is the essential act of the mind, whether it be in art, 
in language, in rite, in dreams, in logic, and as such cannot be 
grasped by conventional biological concepts. It is an “elementary 
need” of the new cerebral cortex. There is no other way, it appears, 
of accounting for the “impractical” uses of language and the “per- 
versity of ritual.” 

Now something is wrong here. 

In what sense does Mrs. Langer speak of a “need”? Everyone 
agrees that in the genetic or naturalist schema the responses of an 
organism to the environment are adaptive and are specified by the 
needs of the organism. These needs are variously characterized as 
sex, hunger, defense, etc., but are all reducible to the service of 
two basic biological requirements: maintenance of the internal milieu 
and parturition. Moreover a response can be evaluated simply by 
the degree of success with which it fulfills the need. Now how can 
the basic human need of symbolization be subsumed under these 
valid biological categories? Can it be subsumed at all, except nomi- 
nally: by calling it a “need,” a need of symbolization as there is a 
need of food? One represents things by symbols simply because one 
needs to do so. But a need in the biological sense is always but one 
term in a functional schema, thus, for example: need: sex, mani- 





15Philosophy in a New Key (Mentor Books, 1942), p. 32. 
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festing as drive: sexual activity, serving the function: propagation 
of species. Simply to call the symbolic transformation a need and 
let it go at that, is to set up an autonomous faculty which serves its 
own ends, the equivalent of saying that bees store honey because there 
is in bees a need of storing honey. 

This is an intolerable disjunction, intolerable from any reasoned 
point of view, whether it be materialism, idealism, or realism. On 
the one hand, Mrs. Langer has seen that the naturalist theory of 
meaning, however admirable may be its effort to account for all 
meaning under the one rubric of causal relation between organism 
and environment, leaves out precisely what she has hit upon as the 
very essence of meaning—on the other, she senses that there is no 
reason at all to drag in the whole apparatus of idealism with its 
denial of subsistent reality. 

If the language symbol is not just a sign in an adaptive schema, 
and if it does not itself constitute reality but rather represents some- 
thing, then what does it represent? 

It is regrettably at this point that she drops the whole epistemo- 
logical problem, so charged with implications, and turns to aesthetics. 
There she sets forth to perfection the truly distinctive character of 
the symbol: that it neither signifies another meaning nor constitutes 
meaning anew, but that it re-presents something. And so she can 
speak of the truth and falsity of the art symbol, according as it does 
or does not succeed in representing its subject. 

If, by the same token, it ever be admitted in the field of cognition 
that the symbolic transformation is not an end in itself, a “need,” 
but a means, a means of knowing, even as is the art symbol—then the 
consquences are serious indeed. For it will be knowledge, not in the 
sense of possessing “facts” but in the Thomist and existential sense 
of identification of the knower with the object known. Is it not pos- 
sible that this startling semantic insight, that by the word I have the 
thing, fix it and rescue it from the flux of Becoming around me, 
might not confirm and illuminate the mysterious Thomist notion of 
the interior word, of knowing something by becoming something? 
that the “basic need of symbolization” is nothing more or less than 
the first ascent in the hierarchy of knowledge, the eminently “natu- 
ral” and so all the more astonishing instrument by which I transform 
the sensory content and appropriate it for the stuff of my ideas, and 
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that therefore the activity of knowing cannot be evaluated according 
to the “degree to which it fills a biological need,” nor according to 
the “degree to which the symbol is articulated,” but by nothing short 
of Truth itself? 

It must remain to be seen how valuable a hermeneutic of knowl- 
edge Mrs. Langer’s new key will prove to be. We may admire the 
intrepidity with which she sets forth without regard for philosophical 
labels or consequences, while at the same time reserving the right to 
examine these latter, especially in view of her professions of al- 
legiance. It is not impossible that the consequences of this particular 
“generative idea” may surprise even its gifted delineator. 





Father Fitzpatrick has written a 
firm statement on the relevancy 
of much of the content of recent 
papal statements to our American 
social situation. This controversy 
among Catholic writers is impor- 
tant and should be resolved. 


THE ENCYCLICALS AND 
THE UNITED STATES 
WHAT OF THE HUMAN PERSON? 


JOSEPH P. FITZPATRICK 


THE HEART OF THE MODERN social problem rests in the problem of 
the human person. And the heart of this problem rests fundamentally 
in the organization of life around industrial production. Briefly, it 
may be stated thus: In the presence of the huge and complicated 
organization of modern life, how can the individual develop himself 
as a person, have some awareness of the function which he fulfills 
in his society, enjoy the fulfillment of satisfactory relationships with 
other men, with the forces of nature, with the work of his own hands; 
how can he fulfill his obligations to other persons when men are 
separated from each other by the cold, mechanical functioning of 
the forms of organization which dominate modern life. This is the 
problem which has raised serious questions about the nature of 
modern industry, modern business, modern government. 

Catholic scholars and writers have been trying to analyze this prob- 
lem for many years. They have gone seriously about their work 
and, despite many points of doubt and obscurity, have come to fairly 
general agreement on the basic nature of the social problem of our 
day. They recognize clearly that the problem cannot be analyzed 
adequately in terms of economics. It is not simply a matter of how 
much steel A can produce, or how much wages B should earn. For 
the problem still exists, in fact exists more acutely, where the most 
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steel is produced, and where the highest wages are earned. They 
recognize as well that it cannot be analyzed in terms of political 
organization alone. It is much more than a matter of what rights 
are secured by law, or what political liberties are guaranteed, terribly 
important as these are. For the problem, in its basic form, faces the 
liberal democracies as well as the totalitarian states. It is the prob- 
lem of the effect which our economic system, our methods of pro- 
duction and distribution have had on men’s social relationships. This 
can be analyzed only in terms of the entire social structure in which 
a man lives and acts, in terms of man’s essential need for persona] 
fulfillment in and through and with certain social groups which keep 
alive the meaning of his existence, the family, the neighborhood, the 
parish, the small private property which is his own, the association 
of his working companions. It was in these terms that Pius XII 
discussed the problem in his Christmas address of 1952;° it is in 
these terms that it is so ably discussed in such writings as Growth 
and Decline, by the late Cardinal Suhard;° in the brilliant essay 
“The New Man” by Henri de Lubac.’ More recent discussions can 
be found in the wonderful symposium “Christian Humanism” pub- 
lished by Social Order, May, 1953. In all of these, and in many 
other works, the nature of the social problem is clearly faced, and 
the writers acknowledge the serious difficulties which will have to be 
overcome as men seek a solution. 

It is rather interesting, therefore, but somewhat puzzling, when 
one comes upon a recent book‘ by a Catholic writer who analyzes the 
nature of American business in the light of Catholic social teaching, 
but who shows little evidence that he understands the problem as it 
is generally discussed today. Not only does he seem to miss the 
real meaning of the social problem; he seems also to be unaware of 
the rather general agreemem of Catholic scholars on particular eco- 
nomic and political questions on which he expresses a contrary 
opinion. 

In this latest little book Father Keller proposes to demonstrate 
that industrial capitalism in the United States is a fairly close ap- 





1Catholic Mind, Feb., 1953. 

2South Bend: Fides Publishers, 1948. 

3Dublin Review, Spring, 1948. 

4CHRISTIANITY AND AMERICAN CapiTaLisM. By Rev. Edward A. Keller, C.S.C. Chicago: 
Heritage Foundation, Inc. Pp. 92. $1.50. 
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proximation to the social and economic ideals proposed in the state- 
ments of the Popes. To anyone who wishes to remain quite satisfied 
with American Big Business as it is, or rather as it would be without 
Big Government and Big Labor, the book will offer great support 
and consolation. But he who also wants to know the dangers of 
American capitalism, or even the meaning of the papal statements, 
will find it necessary to look a little farther than the pages of Father 
Keller. Unfortunately the book does not present a very keen analysis 
of the economic and social structure of American capitalism; nor 
does it contribute much to current discussions of some very con- 
troversial issues about social and economic reform. In fact, it gives 
such a favorable interpretation of American Business in the light of 
papal statements that it may hinder a better understanding of both. 

The book begins with a brief review of the condemnations of 
Socialism as they appear in papal statements, although no effort is 
made to define what Socialism is. Quite typical of its general tone 
is the failure to distinguish between Socialism and various forms 
of nationalization. What is worse, Father Keller suggests that Social- 
ism and nationalization are the same (p. 15), a very dangerous and 
misleading confusion at a time when the distinction between the two 
must be a primary concern of any writer about contemporary social 
organization. In this context, it is surprising to find no reference, 
either here or in any part of the book, to the striking statement of 
Pope Pius XI in Quadragesimo Anno: 

For certain kinds of property, it is rightly contended, ought to be reserved 
to the state, since they carry with them a dominating power so great that it 
cannot without danger to the general welfare be entrusted to private indi- 
viduals (§ 114). 


Such just demands and desires have nothing in them now which is incon- 
sistent with Christian truth, and much less are they special to Socialism. 
Those who work solely towards such ends have, therefore, no’ reason to 
become Socialists (§ 115). 


The following chapter proposes to demonstrate that, in contrast to 
the condemnation of Socialism, there is strong support in the papal 
statements for the four major characteristics of American Capital- 
ism: private property; freedom of competition; freedom of con- 
tract; freedom of enterprise. There is a short discussion on the social 
responsibilities of property, but no attempt to distinguish between a 
five-acre farm and General Motors Corporation as forms of private 
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property. The failure to point out that a corporation like General 
Motors can be called “private property” only in a very restricted 
sense does not seem to concern Father Keller. The section on freedom 
of contract is devoted mainly to a justification of the wage contract 
and a refutation of the principle that co-management is a natural 
right of employes. This is followed by a suggestion that workers 
acquire ownership either directly by purchasing shares, or indirectly 
by having their union welfare funds or treasuries invested in common 
shares. This, Father Keller believes, would provide a source of risk 
capital at a time when risk capital is sorely needed. There is a 
brief word on freedom of enterprise. 

A chapter on “Unrestricted Capitalism” aims to make clear that 
American Capitalism is not based on the irresponsible individualism 
of laissez-faire, but on a sound, morally and socially responsible 
individualism. There follow three important chapters pointing out 
that Big Business is very, very good; Big Government is very, very 
bad; and Big Labor is “. . . a greater threat to the common good 
than Big Business, because big Union Leaders wield an economic 
power greater than that of Big Business” (p. 67). Some short chap- 
ters follow which discuss positive social policies and a Christian 
social order. Apparently in the Christian social order, the critical 
matter of determining wages will be reserved as a management pre- 
rogative. Father Keller does not see fit even to include “wages” in 
his list of things which are “. . . normally matters of collective bar- 
gaining” (p. 90). 

The economic implications of Father Keller’s book should receive 
long comment. They continue a message he has been giving for a 
long time. In 1947 he published a series of articles in Ave Maria 
(Vol. 65, Nos. 9, 10, 11) entitled “The Church and the Economic 
System.” These articles also aimed to point out the moral support 
given by the Encyclicals to American Capitalism; they also pro- 
posed that “. . . the main economic problem of the United States 
is not extreme concentration of wealth and income, but rather lack 
of balance between different worker groups and different geo- 
graphical segments of the economy” (No. 9, p. 263). In other 
words, the problem is not the gap between the rich and the poor, 
but between the worker who gets a high wage and the worker who 
gets a low wage. The remedy implies that we must prevent the highly 
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paid worker from getting higher wages; rather his increased pro- 
ductivity should be distributed in lower prices, whereas his higher 
wages would lead to higher prices. There was no equal concern to 
keep the high profit corporation from getting higher profits. Father 
Keller’s regard for the profits of corporations received special atten- 
tion in another series of articles which he published in Social Jus- 
tice Review, “Are Profits Too High?” (Vol. 43, No. 4) and “The 
Morality of Profits” (Vol. 43, Nos. 5 and 6). 

Some of the economic implications of these writings were given 
rather severe treatment by Father Car] P. Hensler in an article in 
The Catholic Educator, Jan., 1948,° “Does the Church Approve the 
American Economic System?” Father Hensler points out some of 
the weaknesses of Father Keller’s description of American business, 
and presents rather convincing evidence that our American prob- 
lems are much more closely related to the concentration of wealth 
and power than Father Keller gives one to believe. 

Another publication of Father Keller, The National Income and 
Its Distribution (Bureau of Economic Research, University of Notre 
Dame, 1947), provoked an article by Friedrich Baerwald in 
America (April 17, 1948). Doctor Baerwald goes to some length 
to expose the serious deficiencies in the economic analysis of Father 
Keller, and repeatedly questions the conclusions of his economic 
research. 

Whatever may be the deficiencies in the economic analysis, it is 
the deficiencies in sociological analysis which disturb the present 
writer. It is here that Father Keller fails to come to the real prob- 
lem of the human person. Wken he sets out to examine the grow- 
ing collectivism of modern society,, and the relationship of the in- 
dividual to the social organization of modern life, he expresses the 
firm conviction that “depersonalization,” “collectivism,” and the 
breakdown of healthy individualism are all evils of the modern 
centralized state. He gives the distinct impression that these are not 
related to the structure of the modern industrial enterprise, and occur 
only when the bureaucratic state leads to “governmental domination 
of the individual” (p. 61). 

This is not only far removed from the general direction of 
Catholic thought at the present, but any such simplification of the 


5Reprinted in Catholic Mind, XLVI (1948), 304. 
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modern social problem can be misleading and dangerous. And when 
it comes from a writer who proposes to find support for this view 
in the Encyclicals, it is a cause for serious concern. The subordina- 
tion of the individual to huge organizations which is pictured so 
vividly in the Christmas Address of 1952, the depersonalization of 
modern life, have not been caused by modern government; they 
have been caused primarily by the organization of social life around 
modern industrial production. The only reason why governments 
can subordinate the individual so effectively today is because mod- 
ern technology has created a huge, impersonal organization which 
enables strategic control at the top to dominate the lives of millions 
who are dependent on the highly complicated processes of produc- 
tion and distribution. And the most striking example of this con- 
centration and organization is not in Europe but in the United 
States, where division of labor and mechanization of function have 
reached an amazing level. The United States, not Europe, is the 
symbol of technology. 

This threat to personality by the impact of American industrial 
organization is so striking a theme in sociological writing today 
that one wonders how Father Keller could have disregarded it. 
Certainly he must be familiar with the works of Elton Mayo or 
T. N. Whitehead; Peter Drucker and Frank Tannenbaum; Clinton 
Golden, Wilbert Moore or David Riesman! Even more important 
than this, he seems to miss the main point of some of the statements 
of Pius XII. It appears puzzling that he should select those quota- 
tions which seem to‘justify his interpretation of the American sys- 
tem, and carefully omit every mention of the problem of modern 
industry which would not support his thesis. In the very document 
which he quotes extensively, the Christmas Address of 1952, the 
Holy Father repeatedly attributes depersonalization to modern in- 
dustrial organization, but Father Keller quotes only those sections 
which lead one to believe it is caused by the modern state. On page 
63 he gives a long quotation to this effect, but mentions nothing 
about the section of the Address which immediately precedes his 
quotation, and where His Holiness has this to say: “One knows 
where to look in social thought for the technical concept of society, 
namely in the gigantic enterprises of modern industry” (Cath. Mind 
113). Then, paying due tribute to the benefits of modern industry 
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and technology, as the Holy Father never fails to do, he adds: “But 
what must be denied is that modern social life should be regulated 
by them or be made to conform to them” (Cath. Mind 114). The 
Holy Father then speaks with reverence of those traditional forms 
of agriculture and craftsmanship which held such advantages for 
the family, the state and private property. Then he adds: 

Modern industry has undoubtedly had beneficial results, but the problem 
which arises today is this: will a world in which the only economic form 
to find acceptance is a vast productive system be equally fitted to exert a 
happy influence upon society in general and upon the three fundamental 


institutions of society in particular. 
We must answer that the impersonal character of such a world is contrary 


to the fundamentally personal nature of those institutions which the Creator 
has given to human society (ibid, p. 114. Italics mine). 


The Holy Father is not talking here about the State, or about 
bureaucratic government, or about the New Deal. He is talking 
about the organization of modern industrial production, the most 
highly developed example of which is found here in the United 
States. And when he pleads later on in the same Address “. . . it is 
imperative to preserve from an unwholesome ‘depersonalization’ the 
essential forms of the social order which we have just mentioned, 
and to use them to create and develop human relationships,” he is 
not pleading for the protection of modern American capitalism 
against subordination by the state; he is pleading for the preserva- 
tion of the old social unities which have been destroyed, in the 
United States as well 2s elsewhere by the organization of modern 
society around industrial productioh. 

More extensive excerpts could be taken from other sections of the 
Address where unemployment, exploitation, etc., are related to our 
highly complicated organizations. There is no doubt, as Father 
Keller indicates, that the overorganization of the modern state is 
seriously criticized, as is the overorganization of the labor union 
and the welfare agency. But all these are functions that have de- 
veloped around the prior overorganization of society by modern 
industrial production. To single out the state for blame, while trying 
to defend our American system of capitalism as the protector of 
sound individualism, is to misread the meaning of the entire docu- 


ment. 
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It may be well to add a brief passage from the same Address con- 
cerning the risk capital which Father Keller discusses in his book. 

Therefore let those who are able to invest capital consider in the light of 
the common good—and with due regard for their economic condition, to 
risks involved and opportunity offered—whether they can reconcile with 
their conscience their neglect and failure to make investments because of 
unreasonable caution (ibid., p. 116). 

And finally, since the state is such a terrible threat in Father Keller’s 
eyes, it might be well to finish with another striking little passage 
which he did not mention in his book: 

... And where private initiative is inactive or inadequate, the public authori- 
ties are obliged to provide employment, so far as possible, by undertaking 
works of general utility, and to facilitate by counselling and other means 
the finding of employment by those who seek it (ibid., p. 116). 

If one wishes to go beyond the Christmas Address of 1952, there 
is ample material to indicate whether the Holy Father considers 
American industrial organization as an ideal expression of Catholic 
principles. One need only read the Easter Message of 1939 where 
the Pope speaks so sadly about unemployment, and implies that it 
is related not only to modern governments, but to the structure of 
modern industry. Or one could read the Christmas Address of 1948 
where he speaks of the obligation of the Christian “. . . when pleas 
for help come to him from those in economic distress; when he 
knows the aspirations of the working class for more normal and just 
conditions of life; when he is aware of an economic system that 
puts money above social obligations. . . .” One could read the speech 
he gave on September 1, 1944, commemorating the fifth anniversary 
of the outbreak of war, in which he discussed the three major abuses 
of property: Excessive concentration of economic goods with quasi- 
impossibility for the worker to get property of his own; Elimination 
of medium ownership; Economic and political domination of im- 
mense power and resultant development of multitudes who have no 
security, no genuine interest in things of the spirit, no aspiration 
to true freedom. Finally, it may be well to quote an important 
passage from the Holy Father’s address to the Italian Agricultural 
Confederation, November, 1946: 

Only too often it happens that economic life and the employment of capital 


are no longer ruled by human needs in their natural and real importance. 
On the contrary, what needs are satisfied and to what extent, is decided in 
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the interests of capital and its profits. In consequence, it is not man’s labor 
for the general welfare that attracts and uses capital, but capital which moves 
labor about like pawns in a game of chess. ... In the divinely willed order, 
man would be the master of things by his labor; he would not be dominated 
by them. 


It is perfectly clear from these quotations that the Holy Father 
attributes depersonalization and the domination of the individual 
to the organization of modern life around industrial production. 
When the collective state arises, it simply capitalizes on a situation 
that industry has already created. There is no doubt that the Holy 
Father is concerned about the dangers of nationalization, the dangers 
of a state which would destroy private property. Father Keller has 
supplied ample quotations to indicate this. But if these statements 
are used to justify the conviction that American industry approaches 
an ideal of social organization which the collective state would 
destroy, then Father Keller is misrepresenting the very heart of the 
problem as the Pope has described it. Nor is there anything in the 
Holy Father’s statements which belittles or denies the great values 
of our American industrial system. He repeatedly acknowledges his 
admiration for its achievements. But one will never protect these 
values and advance these achievements by denying some of the 
extremely serious dangers which are inherent in the very nature of 
American Capitalism, and which His Holiness has been trying to 
point out to us. 

Finally, a word must be said about Father Keller’s concept of 
Government. As remarked before, it is significant that nowhere in 
Father Keller’s book is any reference made to the statements, ex- 
pressed repeatedly by the Popes, about the obligations of the Gov- 
ernment to promote the general welfare. And this sometimes means 
taking a very intimate part in the economic activities of a nation. 
Father Keller is a strong “States’ Rights man” although he does not 
seem to realize that many a local injustice hides behind the consti- 
tutional principle of states’ rights. At the present moment, employers 
in a Southern state are refusing absolutely to bargain with their 
employes in the sugar cane fields; other citizens in the same state 
are fostering a “right to work” law that would cripple the effective- 
ness of labor unions; other citizens are struggling to retain an 
unchristian practice of racial segregation. All these are being de- 
fended against “interference” from the Federal government on the 
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basis of states’ rights, and Father Keller could easily be used to 
support their position. This is hardly an example of the “common 
welfare” which the Holy Father begs the government to promote. 

Furthermore, Father Keller interprets the growth of Federal power 
in terms of the encroachment of the power of government; he never 
speaks of it in terms of the growth of complicated industry which 
can be regulated for the common good only by exercising govern- 
ment power on a national level. Huge, nation-wide capitalism can 
be effectively regulated only by huge, nation-wide government. And, 
despite his protestations to the contrary, Father Keller frankly admits 
that the goodness of American capitalism is due to the fact that 
government regulation has made it responsible to the public interest 
(pp. 46-48). 

It is somewhat difficult, therefore, to appreciate just how Father 
Keller can derive these conclusions from papal statements. This 
book of his seems to follow a pattern of ideas which are even more 
sharply stated in an earlier book by Clarence Manion, Key to 
Peace. Both of these works are advocating a form of individualism 
which is far removed from the genuine human dignity and freedom 
which is asserted in the Encyclicals as a Catholic ideal. What 
they are really advocating is a form of individualism which 
may permit a relatively few privileged people to enjoy a freedom 
from government control such as will enable them to keep countless 
others under various forms of economic domination, however mod- 
erate or enlightened the latter may be. Both these books interpret our 
growing collectivism in terms of government encroachment and des- 
potism, never in terms of the collectivism which has been the result 
of our modern technological organization, and with which the gov- 
ernment has had to cope in its effort to promote the common good. 
Both of them interpret individual freedom as it would apply to 
Yankee farmers in Colonial Massachusetts, but not to the millions 
of men and women who seek to have a sense of individuality and 
personal dignity in the midst of the complicated society of our pres- 
ent day; both of them speak of the morally and socially responsible 
individualism which thrives in the midst of modern industry, but is 
corrupted by the touch of government. But it is Clarence Manion 
who, if he does not supply the key to peace, may at least supply 
the key to the puzzle of the source of these confusing ideas. For 
Clarence Manion, the State is the servant of the individual—for 
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example: “To American principle the State is a servile and sec- 
ondary thing which picks up where conscience unfortunately falls 
down” (Key, p. 77), and “Government a Necessary Evil” (ibid.). 
Nothing could be farther removed from the genuine ideal of the 
state in Catholic thought. 

These remarks are not meant to be critical of Father Keller’s 
effort to call attention to the really important values of American 
capitalism, and to save it from the menace of collectivism. This is 
deserving of great praise. But these values will never be preserved 
by refusing to acknowledge in our highly organized and impersonal 
modern industry the same dangers of collectivism which he rightly 
acknowledges in the highly organized and impersonal labor union 
or government. 

It appears to the present writer that much of Father Keller’s 
difficulty is centered in a failure to understand the real nature of 
“society” or “community” as distinct from the state. One gets the 
impression from his writing that a healthy society consists of a 
number of distinct and independent individuals each acting morally 
and responsibly, over against a state, the main function of which 
is to see that the individuals do not act irresponsibly. The concept 
of a community, a group of men bound together intimately by com- 
mon loyalties and values and fulfilling a definite social function, 
does not appear clearly in his writing. He does not seem to realize 
that man does not become « member of society as an individual; 
his life in society is always through the intermediate groups which 
give him a sense of being known and accepted; which enable him 
to fulfill some vital function for his fellow men and be appreciated 
for it; in which he always finds the ultimate meanings of his life 
intimately associated with the essential activities of getting food, 
making clothes, providing shelter and protection. These are the 
“natural communities” in which men essentially live, through which 
and in which they become fully developed persons. These are the 
communities which, at times, have chosen to create organized insti- 
tutions of government to promote their interests. These small com- 
munities, it is true, have not been without their own problems and 
tyrannies at times, but in general the beginning of freedom and the 
preservation of freedom were centered in the human group, the 
“natural community.” 

The tragedy of industrial society has resulted from the fact that 
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these natural communities were shattered. And man actually be- 
came (what Father Keller seems ideally to picture him) an isolated 
individual who is free to compete and to survive on the strength of 
his own effort and under the guidance of his own moral principles. 
Social history has shown the ultimate condition in which this man 
finds himself: no group to which he feels he belongs; no kin to share 
his ideals and support his aspirations; no fellows who really know 
his work and appreciate his service; no loyal neighborhood to keep 
vividly before him the meanings and values of his life in a thousand 
customs and traditions; no parish to bind him back to God, and bind 
back, with himself, the work of his hands and the loyalties of his 
mind and heart. Industrial man, he does not seek his perfection as 
a member of a community; he stands, the idea] of Protestant asceti- 
cism, alone and self-reliant, to work out his salvation by the light of 
his unaided conscience, and the strength of his unsupported will. 
He is the “uprooted,” the free individual, no longer bound to the 
loyalties and values of a community, but free to be fitted to the de- 
mands of production and efficiency. This is the “depersonalized” 
individual who is the problem of contemporary society. 

This is the level on which the modern social problem must be 
explored and analyzed. And this will never be done by making a 
plea for strong states’ rights and limited Federal regulation; for big, 
national business and local, restricted unions. Nor will it be done, 
as others have proposed to do it, by subordinating big business to 
big labor, or by eliminating private industry, or by crippling it with 
excessive government control. For the problem of the person has 
been provoked by the nature of modern technology and industrial 
production. Many improvements in the system will undoubtedly be 
achieved by men with political freedom, or by workingmen and 
businessmen who seek to organize production to serve the common 
welfare. But fundamentally the problem will continue whether 
industrial production is operated by big private business, a totali- 
tarian state or by some cooperative combination of big industry and 
big labor unions. It is the problem of retaining or restoring “the 
fundamentally personal nature” of such institutions as the family, 
state, and private property, within a highly complicated technological 
world which threatens to suppress the person. But the solution will 
best be approached by admitting honestly the serious dangers, as 
well as the advantages of modern industry or American Big Business. 











This article reviews the historical 
and philosophical origins of the 
most precious part of our political 
tradition: the restriction of the 
state by a bill of rights enforce- 
able by man against the govern- 
ment and against the legislative 
majority. 


THE GENEALOGY OF 
NATURAL RIGHTS 


HEINRICH A. ROMMEN 


AN INTEGRAL PART OF modern democratic constitutions is an effec- 
tive bill of rights which contains procedural as well as substantive 
rights. When we speak of “democracy” we mean not only the rule 
of the people, either directly or by elected representatives; we mean 
especially—and this the plebiscitarian “democracies” of the totali- 
tarian type have indirectly taught us—-the reservation of a sphere 
of freedom for individuals and groups which is staked out by the 
bills of rights, a sphere in which the “state” may generally not 
interfere at all; a sphere in which, if the state, under clearly defined 
circumstances, claims a “right” to interfere, it not only has the 
burden of proof, but is also subject to a strictly interpreted formal 
procedure. It is not so much expediency and arbitrary discretion 
but law and reason which must rule this intervention. It has, there- 
fore, rightly been said that democracy protects the rights and the 
secured life of minorities, of oppositions, and of dissenters—under 
the condition, of course, that they all abide by the general rules and 
that in their external behavior they respect the values which taken 
together are the substance of the constitution. Thus democracy 
means essentially that the constitution contain an effective bill of 
rights enforceable against the “government,” and especially against 
the legislative majority. 

It is today a still strongly held theory that the idea of “natural 
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rights,” the basis of the Bill of Rights, which in turn is the positive, 
declaratory form of those natural rights as against all positive, man- 
made law of the state, is a wholly modern idea. Jellinek traced the 
historical development of the “rights of man,” as they began to be 
called in the early eighteenth century, to the primary right of reli- 
gious liberty, which was worked out in the struggle of the dissenters 
against the Established Church in England. Others ascribe their 
origin to the individualist “natural law” theories which cropped up 
under the pressure of absolute monarchy. Others again are ready 
to concede that the idea might be traced back to the “philosophy” 
behind the Magna Charta as a wholly unique document of its time. 
But few would agree that the genealogy of the concept of natural 
rights goes back to the Middle Ages and its philosophical tradition. 

Yet a careful study of the sources shows that a considerable num- 
ber of the substantive and procedural rights of our modern Bill of 
Rights can be found in many charters of medieval towns and king- 
doms. In other words, the Magna Charta may be unique insofar 
as it was never wholly buried under absolutism, and in that it was 
encased in the life of a nation which has an especially strong feeling 
for tradition and which by its insularity escaped from influences 
dangerous to tradition. Yet it has been proved by Dr. Robert von 
Keller’ that the legal sources of the Middle Ages show the Magna 
Charta to be not at all unique. Many charters for towns about to 
be established in central Europe—in the settlement of struggles 
between the feudal lords and merchants’ and artisans’ guilds of 
older towns and cities—give testimony to the eternal urge of man 
to live in a sphere of protected freedom and of calculable self- 
initiative. Thus the great movement for liberties and franchises in 
the medieval towns may be deemed a good example and a Vorbote 
of the modern Bill of Rights. In this case it is reasonable to expect 
that these liberties, having clearly arisen from immediate practical 
origins, must have been reflected in philosophy. For one must expect 
to find in contemporary philosophy arguments defending and justify- 
ing these liberties. 

Before we go into the genealogy of the concept of natural rights 
in the Middle Ages, two points of caution have to be made. First, 


1Freiheitsgarantien fiir Person und Eigentum im Mittelalter. Eine Studie zur Vor- 
geschichte moderner Verfassungsgrundrechte (Heidelberg, 1933). 
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the idea is a development, a growth from an almost embryonic state 
to a certain “adolescence,” before coming to full maturity. Natural 
rights reach their full flowering, even their hypertropical growth, 
only with the development of a personalist and even individualist 
philosophy, with a shift to the study not only of the species but of 
the individual, with the focusing of attention on the idea of historical 
“development”—i.e., with the full realization of the essential his- 
torical nature of man. As a consequence of these developments, there 
is a furthering of social and political criticisms as against the un- 
critical acceptance and justification of such institutions as slavery and 
servitude (of various degrees) which we find among the writers of 
the Middle Ages. It is slowly and with painful labor that ideas pro- 
duce institutions, which themselves first go through all the dangers 
of infancy. Ideas do not produce institutions fully grown, like 
Athena, springing from the head of Zeus. 

A second point of caution is this: in studying the genealogy of 
natural rights, we shall find—and this should not amaze us at all— 
that the ideas were not seldom promoted and developed by writers 
such as Occam, who are less highly esteemed than many who con- 
tributed little to their growth. But it would be wrong for this reason 
to reject the significance of these writers for the idea of natural 
rights. Occam’s philosophy, it might be conceded, may have been a 
mighty contributing factor to the dissolution of “the Philosophy of 
the Middle Ages,” yet some of his ideas ir, certain fields held the 
promise of the future. Marsilius of Padua in his Defensor Pacis 
undoubtedly propagated “heretical” ideas and largely misinterpreted 
the Constitution of the Church, yet today general approval is given 
to his advice that we cannot convert by force those who are in error, 
that the arms the Church should use in the reconversion of heretics 
should be spiritual arms, that the Church should persuade, exhort, 
and convince, and that an enforced conversion does not profit the 
coerced ones for eternal salvation (Def. Pacis Il, cap. 7). We must 
avoid the mistake of the Catholic writers of political romanticism 
who would, for instance, absolutely condemn modern democracy and 
its principle of popular sovereignty because historically it was partly 
produced by the unacceptable political philosophy of Rousseau. 
These writers attribute a kind of original sin to these political insti- 
tutions, forgetting that what matters is not an admittedly wrong 
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theoretical justification of a sound political institution, but its actual 
service to the common good under concrete circumstances. 

Let us now trace the genealogy of natural rights in the medieval 
charters and laws; we will also turn our attention to the position of 
writers on these institutions, and particularly to writers on that insti- 
tution which must interest us most in this connection: slavery and 
other forms of servitude. 

Historically the charters of “liberties, rights and franchises,” of 
“immunities and privileges,” as they are often called, originate in 
the struggle of the burghers, especially of the merchant guilds, and 
later of the artisan guilds, against the (feudal) overlords and kings, 
and in the foundations of new towns. For it was the wish of the 
founders of the latter to attract merchants and artisans as settlers 
by granting them certain liberties, immunities, and rights of self- 
government. The form in which these rights and liberties were 
granted was the self-limitation of the ruler by a mutual compact with 
the settlers. In this compact the perpetual rights of the settlers corre- 
sponded to the perpetual grant by the prince or lord, and out of 
these agreements on mutual rights and duties arose the conception 
that law is the result of a “contract of all with all.”* These individual 
grants to particuiar persons as members of a guild later grow into 
liberties and franchises for all free citizens of the particular town 
or region concerned. This achievement was not realized without 
bitter struggles by the rising Third Estate in the cities, which wanted 
to free itself from the guardianship of the feudal princes. Thus the 
burghers of Cologne rose in 1112 in the famous Magna Conjuratio 
Pro Libertate against the Lord Archbishop of the City. Another way 
of gaining such rights and liberties was negotiation with the king 
for “privileges” providing immunities from his jurisdiction, in the 
form again of a compact which the king was practically compelled to 
grant because he needed the financial support of the cities against 
his feudal underlings. Thus one might in certain cases speak of 
a purchase of such liberties by cities.* But the most frequent origin 


2These are the terms most used (cp. von Keller, op. cit., passim). Occam uses jura 
et libertates frequently. Cp. Georges de Lagarde, La, naissance de [esprit laique au 
déclin du Moyen Age (Paris, 1940-1946), VI, 210, note 60. 

8Otto von Gierke, Deutsches Genossenschaftsrecht (Berlin, 1887), II, 167, 467, 469. 

4Alphonse Wouters, Les libertés communales en Belgique (Bruxelles, 1876), I, 283, 
for the towns of Huy and Laon. 
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of charters of liberties was the offer of the burghers to pay definite 
yearly taxes to the lord upon the condition that the lord grant and 
promise always to respect certain rights and liberties. These agree- 
ments had to be sworn to every time a new lord succeeded. 

This “freeing” (libertare, affranchire) of a town or city was 
already widespread in the twelfth century, as evidenced in the names 
of towns referring to the “freeing,” such as Freiburg, Freistadt, 
Ville franche, Villa franca, and as further evidenced by many char- 
ters which show that these rights and liberties usually followed the 
great trade routes of the merchant men. They spread from Spain 
and Italy to northern France, and into Flanders and England. Though 
it might seem as if these liberties were restricted to the guilds of 
merchants, actually they were conferred upon the burghers of the 
town. The guilds, by asking for these rights, acted in some sense as 
representatives of the burghers. But the liberties were not highly 
personalized rights conceded only to those upon whom they were 
bestowed; they were rights of the town collectively and of the 
burghers individually, and were extended to those that were born 
after the grant and to those that later settled in the town. They were 
subjective rights of the individual, however much the medium by 
which they were acquired was the guild or the town itself. This is 
proved by the fact that these rights reappear as jura singulorum, 
protecting the individual against the city government, once the town 
has become a relatively independent city, a republic with corporate 
existence. This becomes clear also through the fact that the grantees 
usually include all free citizens without consideration of rank or 
vocation. Standing formulas for grantees are: “all the free citizens,” 
“the wealthy and the poor.” In connection with the legal principle, 
soon to be established, that Stadtluft macht frei, these rights were 
also extended to those serfs who escaped from their feudal lords’ 
manors and settled in towns,’ especially in the newly founded towns. 

What specifically were these rights and liberties? Since they de- 
velop slowly from feudal law, overcoming it in their continuous 





5This is a general legal principle but was already (986) granted in the form of a 
right of asylum to serfs who took refuge in a settlement just established by the King 
of Spain. Count Borall of Barcelona thus guarantees for the new settlement of Cardona 
that if a serf, male or female, or a fugitive from justice comes into Cardona, he then 
shall be secure without any doubt in the midst of the inhabitants. For similar “Libera- 


tions,” see von Keller, op. cit., pp. 120ff. 
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growth, it is understandable that they are, in their original form, 
liberations from typical feudal obligations. Thus the feudal right 
of the lord to forbid or compel his serfs to marry, especially with 
serfs of another lord,’ was replaced by freedom of marriage. Against 
the feudal services and taxes imposed upon subjects and serfs, privi- 
leges were granted which either limited the amount of services and 
taxes or entirely abolished them. Similarly the manifold taxes on 
the occasion of death and inheritance were done away with. These 
taxes were frequent and often oppressive, since most of the people 
were serfs, and the lords considered the property of the serfs their 
own in accordance with the principle of Roman law that the slave 
acquires everything for his lord. Thus the liberation from such 
contributions meant a very substantial gain in liberty. Before the 
Magna Charta numerous charters granted the burghers of many 
towns freedom from arbitrary taxation, from certain rather oppres- 
sive kinds of taxation, and from irrationabilis, superstitiosa exactio.' 
Again, as against all the restrictions on personal freedom of move- 
ment so typical of servile condition, the right of freedom of move- 
ment, especially important for the merchant and later for the journey- 
man, is already granted at an early date in the charters of older 
cities and of newly settled market towns, as we know from Article 41 
of the Magna Charta. Connected with this freedom of movement and 
traveling (Magna Charta, Art. 42)* is the freedom of disposition, 
by sale or by will and testament, of personal property, especially of 
real estate. In Genoa the women of the Langobards had such a free- 
dom of disposition as early as 958, and many charters of Spain of 
the eleventh century expressly state the right of the burgher to dis- 
pose freely of his house, lands, and vineyards. In 1140 this right 
was granted to the settlers of Fontenella: “If any one of them should 
wish to leave the town at any time he may freely sell or freely take 
with him his [movable] property.”” 

An interesting right or irrevocable privilege is the freedom from 


6This question is widely discussed by the scholastics; cp. St. Thomas, S. Th., Suppl., 
q. 52 (On the matrimonial impediment of servile condition), a. 1 and 2. 

TLetter of Frederick II to the citizens of Strassburg (1219); cp. Wiegand, Urkunden- 
buch der Stadt Strassburg (1879), I, 135. 

8McKechnie (Magna Charta, 2nd ed., Glasgow, 1914, p. 407) assumes that this article 
interested especially the clergy for their pilgrimages to Rome. 

Von Keller, op. cit., p. 115. 
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military service to the prince often granted to the burghers of towns. 
In this respect Article 14 of the Magna Charta is, compared with 
many provisions of preceding Spanish, French, and German charters, 
more conservative than liberal. 

In the so-called procedural rights, which on the whole are actually 
more important than the substantive rights, we find early immunity 
from extraordinary or extraneous courts, and the corresponding 
right to be tried only before the court of one’s city or town. This 
ccurt was composed of the accused or defendant’s own peers (privi- 
legium de non evocando). This right, which, of course, is in the 
Middle Ages still called a privilege, is already known in the eleventh 
century in Italy and in Spain, and exists more generally in the 
twelfth century. In Strassburg this privilege is already called a 
jus, and in 1129 it is extended to all inhabitants cujuslibet condi- 
cionis. This privilege or right is also binding on the grantor of the 
privilege, who is obliged to come into the town court if he is a party 
to the trial or suit. The right not to be extradited to a foreign 
country is an established right in the fourteenth century. 

The right to due process of law is not foreign to Germanic law. 
In the view of the people, the law binds those who execute it as much 
as those who are subject to it; hence the juridical figure that law 
originates in a contract: audiat rex quod praecipit lex, legem servare 
hoc est regnare (Wippo). Therefore the executive bodies, including 
even the king and the judges, are subject to the law. Consequently, 
nobody may be deprived of life or property or suffer damage to 
his body except by formal trial before a lawful court, i.e., by due 
process of law (sine legali judicio). This formula was often used 
after 996, when it first appears in the privilege of Emperor Otto III 
for the citizens of Cremona. Furthermore, the right not to be arrested 
without due cause and the right to bail are both well known in Spain 
(eleventh century) and in Germany (twelfth century). More and 
more restrictions are also developed against arrests by magistrates 
other than the sheriffs of courts and against the arbitrariness of 
courts. Cautela in Flanders approves the rule “that no citizen may 
be arrested or be kept in jail without the judgment of the court (sine 
judicio scabini),” or “that nobody may be arrested without proven 
cause (de re probata).” The Golden Bulla of Hungary (1222) 
contains a clause against arbitrary arrest which is substantially iden- 
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tical with Article 39 of the Magna Charta. This all goes back to the 
famous principle of the Eighth Council of Toledo (683) that nobody 
may be arrested, tortured, condemned to death, or deprived of his 
honor without a clear proof of his guilt (cap. II). Thus what all 
too often is considered a rather unique achievement of the English 
is actually a very common procedural right all over Europe. Further- 
more, it concerns not only free men, but others; for instance, in the 
town of Montpellier, certain privileges are granted to all the inhabi- 
tants, a circumstance which von Keller rightly calls an antecedent 
to the Magna Charta.” 

Similarly, in Spain and Flanders we encounter freedom from 
search much earlier than 1215. The Charter of Liége, for instance, 
formally forbids anybody, especially the sheriffs (the police), to 
enter and search a house against the will of the landlord or tenant 
(1208). 

The juridical form of the charters, grants, and privileges into 
which these liberties and rights are molded is the mutual agreement 
—i.e., the contract between the grantor and the grantees according to 
the medieval mode of juridical thought.” These liberties thus be- 
come subjective rights, collectively of the town or region, and indi- 
vidually of all citizens, or even of all inhabitants, without regard 
to their “social condition.” 

How extensively these rights, liberties, and privileges began to 
grow—and that despite the strong “hierarchical” organization of 
medieval society from the order of the lords spiritual and temporal 
down to the lowest stratum of serfs, if not of “slaves” —is evidenced 
by two facts. First, the Jews, though by reason of their “unbelief” 
not assimilable socially into the predominantly Christian society, 


10Eugen Wohlhaupter, La importancia de Espana en la historia de los derechos fun- 
damentales, Conferences of the Centre of German-Spanish Intellectual Exchange, No. 28 
(Madrid, 1930), p. 12. 


11Von Keller, op. cit., p. 195. 
12The term privilegia must not lead to the idea that the liberties granted in the 


form of privileges could be arbitrarily revoked. On the contrary, they were often termed 
perpetual and were renewed whenever a new king was elected. The term must not be 
confused with its modern meaning, as it developed with princely absolutism. It was in 
the interest of absolutism to interpret juridically all charters granting these liberties 
as revocable graces of the king. But the prevailing idea among the jurists and theolo- 
gians is that such a privilege granting freedom is a quasi contract and that the privileged 
acquire, according to the rule pacta sunt servanda, an indisputable right to the liberties 
thus granted. Cp. Suarez, De Legibus, lib. VIII, cap. 37, n. 8. 
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nevertheless participated up to the middle of the thirteenth century 
in not a few of these rights. (Professor Guido Kisch proves this 
point convincingly, at least as pertains to German law, in his study 
The Jews in Medieval Germany.)"* The Sachsenspiegel, that extraor- 
dinary “textbook” of Saxon law, written by a judge and layman, 
the knight Eike von Repgow (1322), recognizes equality before the 
law for Jews, heretics, and heathen, along with Christians, in the 
protection of life, property, and human dignity. And in many cities 
Jews were in possession of almost all the rights, liberties, and privi- 
leges enjoyed by the Christian citizens of those cities, with the excep- 
tion of those political rights that concerned active participation in the 
political life of the city. It would, of course, be unhistorical to con- 
tend that for Jews these rights and grants were effectively guaranteed 
always and everywhere; although undoubtedly such a guarantee was 
an ideal for a number of writers and courts—for instance, for Eike 
von Repgow, the author of the Sachsenspiegel, and for the famous 
Superior Court of Magdeburg—it would be naive to forget that the 
element creating homogeneity in medieval society was the Christian 
faith, which could respect the human dignity of the Jew, but not his 
unbelief, which could only be tolerated. The modern concept of 
the right of religious freedom was scarcely conceivable in the Middle 
Ages. 

The second fact that deserves mention is the propagation of the 
idea of rights, liberties, and privileges among the peasants in the 
rural districts. In the many risings of the free and half-free peas- 
antry, from the first major rising of the Flemish peasants in 1323 
to the Great Peasant War at the time of the Reformation, the con- 
trolling idea is the struggle for the old freedcm, for the old pre- 
scribed rights, for liberties end privileges, as the Swiss peasants in 
Appenzell declared in 1401.“ At the end of the fifteenth century 
the peasants base their demands not only upon the old (positive, 
customary) law, upon grants and privileges; they also begin to base 





13University of Chicago Press, 1949, pp. 142, 181ff, 343. Kisch regrets, with some 
other writers, a certain plaintive, “lachrymose,” conception of Jewish history in the 
Middle Ages, according to which there was on the Christian side only blind fanaticism 
and on the Jewish side untold suffering and martyrdom. No reader of the Sachsen- 
spiegel could hold to such a lachrymose view. 

14Gunther Franz, Der grosse Bauernkrieg (Munich and Berlin, 1933), p. 8; for further 
examples see the first book of this work, pp. 1-146. 
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their claims upon the natural law, and this is the more so as the 
lords succeed in abolishing in an arbitrary manner the positive old 
rights. This is especially true in the case of “servitude.” A famous 
“revolutionary” pamphlet, The Reformation of Emperor Sigismund 
{ 1480), written by a cleric, declares servitude to be against divine 
and natural law; it declares it an unbearable crime for a Christian 
to say to another Christian, “Thou art mine.” The fight against 
servitude is to this cleric a “divine work.” The same ideal is pas- 
sionately extolled a few decades later in the circles of the Bundschuh, 
a secret organization of peasants fighting for their rights. They fight 
not only for the “old rights,” but they speak of the divine right and 
of natural law, according to which serfdom is intrinsically wrong 
since all men are created free by God. And, finally, the famous 
Twelve Articles of the Peasants of 1525, at the start of the Great 
Peasant War, contain in the Third Article a condemnation of serf- 
dom as unchristian since we are all, rich and poor, redeemed by 
Christ’s precious blood; therefore, according to the Scriptures, “We 
are free and we will be free.” Article 9 demands a fair trial and 
-mpartial, equal justice in criminal cases." These claims were, of 
course, in agreement with the great German law books, especially 
with the Sachsenspiegel. This famous handbook for judges had also 
declared three centuries earlier “that slavery and also serfdom have 
their origin in unrighteousness. They have been introduced by force 
which in earlier times was regarded as unlawful custom but now 
wants to be held for law” (III. 42. 6). Again it should be stressed 
that in the German law books these “rights and liberties,” though 
not seldom based upon natural law, were, like the rights and liberties 
of the Magna Charta, much more often considered as old-established 
rights and liberties, the fruits of positive law. Moreover, they were 
seldom, if at all, considered natural rights of men generally (though 
one finds allusion to this idea in the Sachsenspiegel) but rather 
positive rights of the inhabitants of a particular city or country; 


15Jbid., p. 198. It should be noted that these demands were not specifically ‘“Protes- 
tant” but traditionally Christian. Luther himself and his doctrine (to be distinguished 
from the general intellectual and moral climate of the sixteenth century) turned against 
the demands of the peasants. He forbade the serfs to demand their freedom and held 
that even a Christian sold as a slave to a Turk might not try to escape from his master 
(Weimarer Ausgabe, XII, 131 [1523], XXX, 2, 192 [1529]). His boundless anger 
against the peasants during and after the Peasant War is well known. 
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and they were incorporated into the medieval “hierarchical” society 
to be interpreted by this society, not by a democratic, individualist 
society such as our own. Yet these rights had, though never fully 
acknowledged, the same potentialities as had the rights of English- 
men which, under the influence of the rationalist doctrine of natural 
law in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, became the Rights 
of Man in the World of the Common Law. 

Furthermore, it may be concluded from this historical sketch that 
it was not every man in his personal being who bore these rights, 
but only the members of clearly circumscribed groups, the settlers 
of a town to be founded, the inhabitants of a city, the members of 
a guild. Very seldom did these rights pertain to the citizens of a 
whole “state” in the sense of the modern nation-state; to think so 
would be highly anachronistic. Furthermore, the rights and liberties 
were seldom, if ever, possessed by the lowest strata, the arme Leute, 
the various kinds of serfs and those whom St. Thomas calls juris 
alterius, who juridically were scarcely distinguishable from slaves 
according to Roman law, since St. Thomas speaks of their being 
sold."* Not until the peasant uprising does the idea of general free- 
dom occur, and then the right to freedom from servitude as a natural 





1€Cp., for instance, S. Th., II-II, q. 10, a. 10, c., and Suppl., q. 52, a. 2 ad 4, where 
Aquinas discusses the right of the lord (recognized by him) to sell the servus for a 
just price, the moral problem being the just price, not the selling; also S. Th., Suppl., 
q. 52, a. 2, c., where St. Thomas nevertheless, as in many other places, stresses the 
freedom of the matrimonial contract for servi. Cp. also ibid., a. 4, which grants and 
approves the Roman law doctrine partus sequitur ventrem, i.e., the status of the mother 
determines the freedom or servitude of the child. Naturally St. Thomas says again and 
again that only the body of the servus is owned by the lord, not the soul; but there 
is little doubt that St. Thomas accepted the institution of serfdom and that of slavery, 
as almost everyone else did at that time, although not without some hesitation; thus 
he says that prima intentione naturae man is free (S. Th., I-II, q. 94, a. 5, ad 3; Suppl., 
q. 52, a. 1, ad 2) but that servitus is natural as de jure gentium by consequence of sin. 
The difficulties here arise from a mixture of Roman and of Germanic feudal law. Roman 
law knows only of the servus as slave in the strict sense, i.e., as a res; feudal law does 
not consider even a serf of the lowest stratum as a mere res, because he was the holder 
of a minimum of rights and duties issuing from the master-servant status. The lord 
was not permitted to violate these “rights” of the servus, but, without asking the serf, 
he could transfer (sell!) his rights to another lord for a price. Consequently the dis- 
tinction between the Roman law servus and the feudal law serf—servus often fades away. 
Cp. Gerd Tellenbach, Libertas: Kirche und Weltordnung im Zeitalter des Investitur- 
streites (Stuttgart, 1936) pp. 24ff and the literature given there. Cp. also Wilhelm 
Schwers, Stand und Standeordnung im Mittelalter (Paderborn, 1933), pp. 20ff, 35ff, 
Bede Jarrett, Social Theories of the Middle Ages (1200-1500) (London, 1926), pp. 94ff, 
106; and the sources quoted by these authors. 
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right is quite appropriately raised by and for the lowest stratum of 
medieval society, which could only base its argument upon natural 
law. 

It is also interesting that the growth of positive rights and liberties 
for more and more groups was scarcely ever promoted by a revolu- 
tionary concept of natural right, but proceeded pragmatically and, 
so to speak, by the bargaining of groups with their lords. An indirect 
proof of this is the attitude of the theologians, intellectually the lead- 
ing group of medieval society. Up to Occam we find practically no 
criticism of the social conditions of the “poor,” if we exclude a few 
of the preachers of the mendicant orders. The theologians accepted 
the medieval “hierarchical” society, with its basis of servitude, as 
God-given, as natural. Schwers says of them that, with a naive lack 
of critical attitudes, they projected the social order as they found 
it into the writings of Revelation, and thus found backing in the 
Scriptures for things as they were.” Theologians until after St. 


Thomas are so concerned with ordo, hierarchia, and graduated unitas 
(unitas in diversitate hierarchia, we might say) that they scarcely 
take account of the theory of subjective natural rights, but stress 
very much the idea of the objective law which establishes the social 


order, the various offices, the functional groups, and their particular 
duties in a framework which they considered—and which was felt 
even by the “revolutionary” peasants to be—stabilis and naturalis. 
The term Jura naturalia (natural rights) does not, for instance, occur 
in St. Thomas—that is, in the plural. And—this may serve as an 
indirect proof—some modern Thomists seem to be proud of the fact 
that St. Thomas does not consider (subjective) natural rights, but 
only objective rule, even when he uses the term jus naturale." The 
social background against which St. Thomas lived and from which 


17Schwers, op. cit., p. 33. Troeltsch is more than baffled that a man of such great 
moral sensibility as St. Thomas should accept without too many questions the Aristo- 
telian doctrine of natural slavery and the attitude of the feudal lords (Die Soziallehren 
der Christl. Kirchen u. Gruppen [1912], p. 316). Cp. alse S. Th., I, q. 108, a. 2, c. 

18fachance, Le concept de Droit selon Aristote et St. Thomas (1933), pp. 400ff. 
Against this somewhat exaggerated claim, cp. Hering in Gregorianum, 1934, and St. 
Thomas’ use of the term jus in only the subjective sense in S. Th., Suppl., q. 52, a. 2, 
ad 4: jus—facultas vendendi servum. Cp. also St. Thomas’ definite ideas about the 
“natural right” of the parents to determine the education of their children (jus patriae 
potestatis in filios), S. Th., Il-Il, q. 10, a. 12. Cp. J. Schrételer, Das Elternrecht 
(1936), the chapter on St. Thomas’ doctrine forbidding the baptism of Jewish children 
against the will of their parents. 
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he took most of his examples was more the feudal order than that 
of the incipient town-civilization. Neither was “democratic” in the 
modern sense, i.e., in stressing equality before the general law or 
in recognizing the fundamental liberties of the new bills of rights. 


Il 


Yet with the growth of cities and their comparatively greater 
freedom, together with the growing consciousness of the worth of the 
individual person apart from his social status, such as we find in 
the Franciscan movement and in the devotio moderna, it was inevi- 
table that theologians should try to develop a theory of the “rights 
and liberties” already established in positive law. It was William of 
Occam who set forth this theory, which sprang not only from his 
novationes in philosophy, wherein a more individualistic and per- 
sonalistic tendency is clearly discernible, but also from such prac- 
tical origins as his leadership in the struggle between Pope and 
Emperor which was coincidental to the great dispute on poverty— 
i.e., on the rights of property. It seems also that the general trend 
toward the individual—or, to be more concrete, toward the independ- 
ence of the person”—and toward voluntarism had resulted not 
so much in the pure contemplation of the metaphysical ideas and a 
certain naive acceptance of the concrete social order as in a turning 
to experience, to historical dynamic forces, to a growth and a 
“becoming” as against the unchanging static of the supra-historical, 
metaphysical esse. Furthermore, Occam was deeply involved politi- 
cally in the dispute over the respective powers and jurisdictions of 
Emperor and Pope, a dispute that reached a climax in the struggle of 
Ludwig the Bavarian with the Papacy. 

The partisans of the Pope went so far as to say with Aegidius Ro- 
manus that kings and rulers receive their authority from the pope just 
as (so they said) owners receive from the pope the right of property. 
They had an absolutist idea of the over-all plenitudo potestatis of the 
pope, just as Johannes de Janduno had with respect to the emperor’s 
power. In both cases the authority was not only the principle of the 
unity and of the unitas ordinis of the world; it was considered the 
energeia, the forma in Aristotle’s sense, while the subjects were like 





190ccam, In Sent. I, dist. I, q. 3. The rational creature is mostly distinguished by 
its liberty, which is the principle of its will. 
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“matter” to be formed and molded, having no “rights and liberties” 
as against the jurisdictional authority. Occam argues against the 
curialist’s claims of absolute power for the pope. He raises against 
these claims the traditional argument that an unlimited power is 
wrong according to the common doctrine because power is at least 
limited by the realization of the common good, which again contains 
respect for the Jura naturalia of the subjects. 

We are here concerned but briefly with the following questions: 
First, is Occam’s political theory (which after all is applied theory 
rather than disinterested philosophical inquiry) so far from the tra- 
ditional medieval theory as to represent a complete break with tradi- 
tion? That it is, seems too extreme a view. Actually most of Occam’s 
arguments appear in preceding writers—e.g., his theory of popular 
sovereignty, of the common good as the principle of legitimacy, of 
the social contract as the proximate cause of the state’s coming into 
existence, and of the transfer of authority from the people to the 
ruler with constitutional conditions reserved. It seems, although the 
practice had nothing new in it, that he used this political theory in 
a somewhat uncritical way against not only the curialist writers 
like Aegidius Romanus, where it is applicable, but against the insti- 
tution of the Papacy, where it is inapplicable. It seems to me that 
the “revolutionary” character of Occam’s political theory has often 
been exaggerated.” And it appears to me, too, that Occam developed 
ideas which by reason of his polemic were overemphasized in some 
aspects, since these ideas were already involved in the older theory 
end had already found practical expression in the many charters 
with their “Rights and Liberties.” This happens rather often, as the 
student of the history of ideas knows: the violent critique of a tra- 
ditional system selects either one of its weak points, or a not fully 
respected truth, and then overstresses the “new” idea. 

With this we also have an answer to another question: Is Occam’s 


20Cp. for such exaggerations the :cholarly and profound volumes of G. de Lagarde 
cited above, La naissance de [esprit laique au déclin du Moyen Age, especially Vols. 
V and VI, and the critical evaluation of these volumes by John B. Morall in Franciscan 
Studies, December, 1949. Philotheus Boehner, O.F.M., in his concise article on 
“Occam’s Political Ideas,” Review of Politics, V (1943), 462, also points out that 
Occam’s political theories are largely independent of his metaphysics, and he protests 
against Dempf’s attempt (Sacrum Imperium, 1929) to base on, or develop Occam’s 
political ideas from, his “so-called metaphysics” (art. cit., p. 465). 
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particular philosophy, his nominalism, responsible for the new as- 
pects which his political theory presents, so that the defects of his 
philosophy would vitiate or at least contaminate, and necessarily 
so, his “new” political theory? That might be, but it need not be 
so. It is much more likely that the general atmosphere which sur- 
rounds his philosophy and the historical situation sharpened his 
intellectual eyes to see such problems as were almost overlooked by 
his philosophical predecessors and opponents. If that is so, then his 
theory of the jura naturalia need not be vitiated by the possible 
errors of his philosophy, but his theory might rest on itself and on 
the new facts which he, for whatever causes, discovered first. 

What Occam discovered was precisely the pragmatic attempts of 
the citizens in the cities and even of the peasants to limit the juris- 
dictional authority of their rulers, and the attempts of the latter to 
attract settlers to new towns by formal, irrevocable privileges and 
grants of rights and liberties. Occam was then induced, by his 
polemics in a different field, to develop a theory for these historically 
established rights and liberties which were so common at this time 
but which as yet had not been made the subject matter of a special 
study, although they might not have been wholly overlooked by 
earlier writers.” He thus has the merit of being the first to have 
turned his philosophical attention to a doctrine of the greatest 
importance in Western civilization, and to have applied his keen 
mind to the justification of practical institutions in the political life 
of his time; but these institutions had been produced not by a philo- 
sophical movement as in the eighteenth century, not even by a reli- 
gious inference as in the Baptist Tracts (of 1614-1616), but for 
pragmatic reasons. 

Occam distinguishes between the objective norm of jus naturale 
or natural law as a dictamen rectae rationis in the traditional 
sense, and the jus naturale as subjective right, as jura naturalia, 
which he also defines as potestates or facultates. These rights do of 
course conform to right reason and are thus licita by natural law. 
A natural right is thus a licita potestas to act, to own a thing or to 
use it, to dispose of it. The right, the licita potestas to act is a 





21Cp. the parental rights already mentioned. It is in this connection significant that 
St. Thomas strongly upholds this right while his opponent Blessed Duns Scotus dis- 
putes it. Cp. Schrételer, loc. cit., on Duns Scotus. 
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libertas or an auctoritas, and must be distinguished from a licentia, 
a permission to act by the revocable gratia or paternal grant of a 
superior, because in the case of a licentia, in opposition to a jus, 
one has no right to sue before a court. The jura naturalia as sub- 
jective (personal and collective) rights and the natural law as the 
objective rule, as the dictate of right reason, correspond to one 
another. The originality of Occam consists in having linked together 
(1) the objective rule and (2) the obligations of all those that are 
subject to the objective rule; to these obligations correspond neces- 
sarily a set of correlative rights. Occam distinguishes between natu- 
ral rights and positive man-made rights. To the first belong espe- 
cially liberty and property. Liberty is essentially the right of initia- 
tive, because “the rational creature is essentially distinguished by 
his liberty which is the principle of volition.” Independence and 
self-determination—i.e., the not being coerced by another person 
equal to oneself—characterize the person.” Liberty in this sense is 
then a natural right. It should be pointed out again that Occam is 
here not untraditional at all. For St. Thomas the person is also char- 
acterized by the fact that he has the dominium sui actus, a power 
over his own acts. But Occam shifts the accent from the objective 
view to the subjective view, without, of course, giving up the first. 

Since liberty is a natural right, slavery and the cruder forms of 
servitude cannot be considered to have their justification in nature 
or in natural law. By nature all men are free and not slaves. If 
slavery or other forms of the status of servitude exist, they exist 
by man-made law. For man can give himself into the status of 
servitude by voluntary action, or he may as an individual lose his 
freedom ex justa causa et culpa. But the right to liberty is charac- 
terized, as Occam again and again repeats,” by the fact that nobody 
may be deprived of it without his consent or without just cause 
and culpability. Occam speaks in this sense—although somewhat 
uncertainly—of the natural rights of a people (populus) to deter- 
mine its form of government and its laws. For him all forms of 
government are consequently merely forms of human law. Nobody 
is a ruler by nature. One becomes a ruler by the election and the 
consent of the people. 


22Lagarde gives many quotations, op. cit., VI, 42 ff. 
23Lagarde, op. cit., VI, 176, note 23, gives many quotations. 
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Property (dominium rerum temporalium or potestas appropriandi 
res temporales) in the sense of private (individual or collective) 
property is for most theologians of the Middle Ages a consequence of 
the Fall. In Paradise all things were and would have been common 
property. After the Fall, private—as opposed to common—property, 
became a more or less necessary consequence. St. Thomas stresses 
the social utility of private property, Duns Scotus its legal, positive 
character as a mere human institution, yet both agree that private 
property is not strictly speaking de jure naturali. Occam introduces 
a nuance which at first sight seems slight: he, of course, contends 
that before the Fall private property (like political authority) would 
have been neither necessary nor useful because of the perfection 
of man. But after the Fall selfishness, greed and sloth all made 
private property a necessity from the viewpoint of right reason, for 
under the rule of such passions common property would have be- 
come impossible. Right reason, then, commands that under these 
essential conditions of human existence private property become a 
necessary institution. This means that it is also of divine ordination. 
The concrete, positive laws restricting the use of property and 
determining its form, acquisition, and forfeiture for just cause are, 
of course, lege humana. Thus Occam arrives at the thesis that private 
property, as an institution, is given to mankind by God; that is to 
say, that the right to private property is a dictate of right reason. 
Anterior to human law, which modifies the acquisition and use of 
property, is the right to property given by God and nature. Man 
cannot be deprived of his property without his consent or without 
just and reasonable cause.” 

The contemporary theories which Occam attacked were those of 
the so-called curialists, such as Bartholomaeus de Lucca or Aegidius 
Romanus, disciples of St. Thomas—but certainly not very true 
disciples—who contended that the pope was the absolute overlord 
of the world, that pagans could not be true owners of property, 
that all princes held their authority dnly as a (feudal) grant from 
the pope, and that infidels had no true political authority at all. 
Occam, who had joined Ludwig, the King of Bavaria, desired on 
the one hand to establish limits to papal power and on the other 





24Critics and defenders of Occam’s ideas agree about these fundamentals. Cp. Lagarde, 
op. cit., VI, 180 ff; Boehner, op. cit., p. 474. 
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hand to found the independent rights of secular rulers. The domi- 
nium over temporal things—i.e., private-property rights—and the 
dominium jurisdictionis of temporal rulers could both be supported 
by the same philosophical arguments. 

It should be remarked that Occam’s arguments for private property 
are by no means identical with those of Locke. Occam was a 
Franciscan, and to be “poor” was for him perfection. But once they 
are conceived, ideas and theories gain a life of their own, no matter 
to what concrete argument or unique historical situation they have 
become attached; they become, as it were, common property. For 
pragmatic reasons, as was pointed out above, the contemporary 
society was built on numerous charters with jura et libertates of 
primarily positive character. Occam’s ideas then gave these rights 
and liberties a philosophical foundation, as being derived from, or 
being positive legal expressions of, natural rights. This had the 
tremendous consequence that they could no longer be considered 
revocable privileges or grants, but became rights of which holders 
could not be deprived without their consent or without just cause, 
cause which had to be proved in formal procedures, be it by vote in 
the assemblies of the Estates, or before a court of law: for these 
jura et libertates of positive law imply the potestas vindicandi in 
judicio, i.e., they are thus protected against the discretionary power 
of political authority. Occam had grown up in England, the land of 
the classical charter, Magna Charta. 

Furthermore, the right to liberty is also a natural right of which 
one could only be deprived with one’s consent or for just cause. 
It then follows necessarily that all forms of servitude are based only 
upon imperfect human law, never upon natural law. Nobody can 
be a slave or a serf by nature. And it would follow—although Occam 
did not draw this conclusion, for he was more interested in positive 
rights and liberties—that the status of servitude of any degree 
could not be inheritable by birth, if just cause for the loss of original 
liberty by the father could not be interpreted for the son as juridical 
or moral guilt (culpa). Occam with all his contemporaries is still 
an adherent of collective guilt (the guilt of the family in this in- 
stance), and thus he does not draw the necessary conclusions from 
his premises, which made the inherited status of servitude illogical. 
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The next great dispute on the jura naturalia developed in the era 
of the Conquistadores of Spain and Portugal.” This time the dispute 
concerned the institutions of slavery and property; but the political 
freedom of the newly discovered nations—i.e., a kind of Bill of 
Rights of nations—was also involved. 

The great dispute started when Francis de Vittoria turned to the 
support of his friend Las Casas against the methods of exploiting 
natives in the colonies, especially against the introduction of slavery 
and forced servitude by the conquerors. It was against this servitude 
that Las Casas so bitterly complained, though court theologians, 
such as Sepulveda, defended it by quoting Aristotle and the many 
medieval authorities who had followed him uncritically. Vittoria, 
still not ready to speak of “the Philosopher” as being simply wrong, 
tries to interpret Aristotle more subtly than the medieval writers 
do. He argues that Aristotle must be understood to teach that those 
of superior intellect have by no means a right, quasi-natural, because 
of their intellectual superiority, to rule others, but are only particu- 
larly fit to rule.” 

Aristotle, Vittoria observes, does not speak at all of slavery as 
sanctioned by natural law or by nature; for, since slavery is merely 
an institution of the jus gentium, he means the moral and political 
rule which is appropriately executed by intellectually and morally 
superior persons in the interest of the intellectually weak who, 
because of this weakness, are not yet able to rule themselves; they 
are minors, wards of the intellectually superior, not their chattels 
or property. Slavery is not based directly or indirectly on natural 
law, e.g., ratione peccati (as St. Thomas still held); it belongs 
exclusively to the jus gentium. Vittoria recognizes only one title to 





25We are entitled to omit reference to the Reformation. However pregnant with 
consequences its religious individualism and the “absolute” rights of the individual con- 
science were, the time of Luther and Calvin, of Henry VII! and the rising princely 
absolutism, was scarcely aware of these consequences. Luther’s negative attitude toward 
the peasants’ desire for freedom and toward the sects who drew the consequences from 
Luther’s own principles, and Calvin’s theocratic authoritarianism, as well as the rise 
of state churchdom, principally in Protestant countries, with its identification of reli- 
gious conformity and political loyalty, prove this contention satisfactorily. 

26Relectiones de justitia, I, 24; III, 18. 
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slavery (if we exclude voluntary surrender into slavery by consent 
or by reason of criminal guilt), and that is the enslavement of the 
citizens of a nation as punishment for an unjust war; yet even this 
jus gentium title is prohibited by the Christian jus gentium for 
Christians. Furthermore, as Suarez later points out, in clearing the 
traditional jus gentium concept of its ambiguity and vagueness, 
enslavement by reason of an unjust war belongs to that part of the 
jus gentium which is man-made, and not to that part of the jus 
gentium which represents necessary conclusions from the principles 
of natural law. Again it must be said that here also, as in the case 
of Occam, the idea of collective criminal liability hindered the 
logical consequences of this doctrine from being drawn: the conse- 
quence, namely, that servitude could not become an inheritable 
status as a punishment for innocent children and women who were 
not active participants in the (unjust) war or for the children born 
later of the war slaves. (The whole question, of course, concerns 
only infidels, not Christians, who could not be enslaved even as a 
consequence of an unjust war.) 

The writers of the sixteenth century continue to stress natural 
liberty as opposed to the Aristotelian doctrine of natural slavery 
which the Sepilvedas and their like eagerly defended because of 
the ruthless exploitation of the Indians who were reduced to the 
status of slaves and forced laborers in the Commenda system. Suarez, 
for instance, simply disregards the Aristotelian doctrine of natural 
slavery. When he joins in the discussion of the theories of Sepulveda 
about the right of civilized Christian nations to subdue “uncivilized” 
Indian nations, Suarez somewhat ironically remarks that it is evident 
that many non-Christians are more “ingenious” and often more 
politically prudent than Christians. Against the thesis of natural 
slavery or other forms of servitude arising ratione peccati Suarez 
simply states that by nature man has the full dominium suae liber- 
tatis. Again and again he stresses that man by natural law is born 
free and that he cannot be put into servitude without a just cause 
or without his free consent.” Freedom belongs in a positive sense 
to natural law. “Nature has made men positively free with an in- 
trinsic right to freedom and did not make them slaves.” On the 


27De Legibus, Il, cap. 8, n. 8; cap. 14, nn. 15, 16; cap. 17. n. 2; III. cap. 2, n. 3; 
cap. 3, n. 6; Defensio fidei, III. cap. 2. 
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basis of natural law no man has a right to rule others. The original 
constituent power rests consequently with the people, who are by 
nature free to establish the constitution they prefer. Consequently 
constitutions, especially monarchical constitutions, are merely of 
human law; there is no place for a divine right of kings or for an 
unlimited absolutism. All forms of servitude, of public and of 
private law, are merely of human law, such as the penal law or the 
rules of warfare which permit—though not among Christians—the 
enslavement of those who are captured in a just war. Yet when 
slavery and all other forms of servitude were declared to be merely 
of human law, then were created at least the philosophical conditions 
for the fundamental criticism of these institutions which began to 
make so many consciences uneasy. On the other hand, liberty is 
recognized as a natural right; liberty was, therefore, not a “natural” 
privilege of Christians or of particular races or of “civilized” nations 
only, but a natural right of all men. 

We find many other remarks in the writings of the sixteenth 
century which show the change since the Middle Ages and which 
are in line with the development of the newer theory of natural 
rights. Private property as such is not an institution of natural law, 
but is introduced instigante natura by man. Once it is introduced, 
the individual dominium rerum becomes a right of which a person 
cannot be deprived without his consent or without just cause. Con- 
sequently, Suarez says, the theory of some jurists that the rulers, 
because of their supposed absolute powers, may arbitrarily confiscate 
the property of a person, or transfer it to another, or change the 
laws of property, is truly most absurd and would be against the 
right given to every man by nature.” In such questions as the justice 
of criminal punishment we find, more than before, an awareness of 
exaggerated cruelty and a plea for more humane forms of punish- 
ment. A man sentenced to the galleys, though guilty in conscience, 
is nevertheless permitted to attempt an escape, just because this 
punishment is too cruel. The sixteenth-century writers know about 
the modern rule of no ex post facto law and approve it very strongly, 
insofar as human, positive law is concerned. Only when an act was 
intrinsically unjust, such as a grave violation of the first principles 





De Legibus, Il, cap. 14, 15. 
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of natural law, could the accused make no appeal to the rule against 
ex post facto law.” 

It would, of course, be unhistorica] and methodologically wrong 
to look for a modern appreciation of an elaborated bill of rights 
among the theologians of the sixteenth century. Freedom of religion 
and of worship, freedom of speech and of the press were scarcely, 
if at all, recognized, even incipiently. All these writers defend 
the legislation, often brutal and inhuman, against the heretics; they 
do not criticize, as we do today, the Spanish Inquisition. Their 
position is understandable if we are aware that they do not differ 
here from Queen Elizabeth’s advisers or from Calvin or Luther 
himself, or from Zwingli and Thomas Munzer, all of whom, like 
Suarez, considered religious conformity the basis of political homo- 
geneity and loyalty. To all these, religious dissent meant treason. 
Though they see that the state is sufficiently based on natural law 
and that the state, gua state, has no direct jurisdiction in religious 
matters, nevertheless the historical state of their time was steeped in 
the older traditions of religious conformity and unity. These tradi- 
tions presented the spiritual basis necessary for civic loyalty, just 
as they did a few decades later among the Puritans in the New 
England colonies.” Again and again, in spite of their doctrines on 
liberty and servitude, Suarez and others, however much they criti- 
cized the colonial methods of Spain and Portugal, did not draw 
the practical conclusions which we might have expected from their 
budding ideas of natural liberty. Yet they were much more pro- 
gressive in their thinking than the Southern defenders of Negro 
slavery in the nineteenth century. 

The conclusion of this sketchy study seems to be that the genealogy 
of the idea of natural rights goes back into the Middle Ages, that 
the seeds for many modern ideas of human natural rights were 


29See, for instance, the long discussion of Suarez in De Legibus. III, 14, Can an 
actus praeteritus be the matter of human law? Incidenially, in the Nuremberg trial 
this doctrine was applied. Cp. my paper, “Natural }iaw and War Crimes Guilt,” Proceed. 
of Annual Meeting American Cath. Philos. Association, 1950. 

30Cp. Dominicus Bannez, O.P., Commentaries, in S. Th., Il-II, q. 11, a. 4, dub. 1, 2. 
“The King (of Spain) punishes the heretics (that is, not the infidels, who were tol- 
erated) as enemies, as evil rebels who threaten the peace of the kingdom which cannot 
be preserved without the unity in faith.” It should be remarked also that the Spanish 
Inquisition served primarily as a political instrument to do away with the Jews and 
Moors who were thought to be unassimilable to the nation. 
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sown centuries ago. The difference between the two periods I have 
discussed is this: In the earlier period the libertates et jura, rights 
and privileges, were developed for practical reasons—although not 
only so, as the Sachsenspiegel proves—and the philosophical justi- 
fication came later. In modern times it is the philosophes who first 
demand these rights—although again practical reasons for their 
resurrection in a changed world are not absent: for instance, the 
rise of the Third Estate and religious dissent were initially tolerated 
for practical reasons and then recognized as rights. (The peace 
of Westphalia, 1648, and, even before that, the Edict of Nantes 
illustrate this point; the Augsburg Religious Peace of 1555, in oppo- 
sition to the tolerance declarations of later years, established the 
principle of cujus regio ejus religio, as unchristian a principle as 
the Spanish Inquisition of Philip II.) Also, the rising entrepre- 
neurial class demanded its freedom from the shackles of mercan- 
tilism, the “planned economic” of princely absolutism. Yet this 
study shows in addition that there existed a trend toward the modern 
idea of natural rights, a trend that found its origin in Christianity 
and developed slowly and under great difficulties, but with an in- 
trinsic, historical logic, as part and parcel of our civilization, a 
civilization which must in that sense remain Christian—or not 
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A type of book about the USSR which is badly needed is the testimony of 
recent eyewitnesses. Fortunately, lately three excellent books of this type 
have appeared. 

Postmarked Moscow by Mrs. Lydia Kirk, wife of the American Ambassa- 
dor to Moscow from July, 1949, to October, 1951, is a reproduction of letters 
written by the author to her people in America. Of course, they contain 
some material which is of no great interest, such as the description of 
parties given at the Embassy and elsewhere. But Mrs. Kirk has proven to be 
an exceptionally keen observer. While most observers, both journalists and 
diplomats, display a tendency to speak in generalizing terms, Mrs. Kirk 
possesses the art of conveying to the reader the very vision of what she saw. 
Everybody knows that Moscow is overcrowded. But who ever gave a state- 
ment so precise as this: “I passed a one-story house, eight windows across 
and five windows deep. There were thirty-two names on the board tacked 
over the front door; and farther along, a smaller house, only five windows 
across and three deep, had twenty names.” Everybody knows that the Rus- 
sians are badly clad; but who before Mrs. Kirk has come across the idea of 
describing, item by item, what one can observe on Moscow wash lines; 
Mrs. Kirk has done it. Her book is a real treasury of information about 
women, children, apartments, furniture, kitchenware and wearing apparel. 
One of the most interesting observations is that the children seem to be 
happy until the age of twelve; then they turn serious and solemn. A lot of 
information can also be found on the churches, on the state of buildings 
and roads, on the lack of refuse on the streets (because the Russians have 
so little to throw away), on poor workmanship, both in new construction 
and in repair jobs. 

As usual, a certain number of minor mistakes have crept into Mrs. Kirk’s 
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otherwise excellent work. The Russian cross has no crescent impaled below; 
Sunday is a legal holiday in the Soviet Union; Pushkin’s ancestor was not a 
Negro slave, but an Ethiopian prince; Anna Karenina did not throw herself 
under a train at the station of Klin; Potemkin built his famous fake villages 
not on the Volga, but on the Dnieper. 

On some occasions, Mrs. Kirk is unjust to Russia’s past, though she well 
understands that the culture of the Soviets is a kind of second growth, a 
pale reflection of the glory of the culture of Imperial Russia when, at the 
time of the revolution, she had ascended to her “silver age” after quite a 
few rather dark decades separating it from the Golden Age of Pushkin. 

Mrs. Kirk’s story is, so to speak, continued by Mr. Rounds, who from 
January, 1951, to June, 1952, was an attaché to the American Embassy in 
Moscow. As a young man, he could go to many more places than could the 
wife of an Ambassador. Although not so good an observer as Mrs. Kirk, he 
saw a good deal and has many interesting things to say. The most interest- 
ing is perhaps the very fact that he kept company with the Russian people— 
by the way, he speaks Russian fluently. The rank-and-file Russians never 
displayed animosity to the Americans and often made friendly gestures. On 
one occasion, a group of Russians did their best to persuade the militia 
(police) to grant Mr. Rounds and his companion a permit to visit a church 
which he badly wanted to see. 

Among Mr. Rounds’s observations, these deserve attention: Women are 
employed not only to shovel the streets, but also to operate the city’s garbage- 
disposal trucks. Trains are incredibly slow: the one from Vyborg to Lenin- 
grad moves at 15 miles an hour, the one from Leningrad to Novgorod travels 
at the terrific speed of 18 miles per hour! Theaters are packed when classical 
plays are performed, while at propaganda plays glorifying the achievements 
of Communism the audience is definitely bored and silent. 

The standard of living remains very low indeed. While four Americans 
(including Mr. Rounds) occupy a one-story city house, forty Russians live 
in exactly the same area in the basement. The Russian shoes squeak badly, 
even those worn on the stage by famous actresses. There are long lines be- 
fore bakeries. But there is a steady, though slow improvement, and this is 
what influences the minds of the people. 

Cultural life is full of contradictions. Nowhere has the author heard so 
much good music as in Moscow. Theatrical performances are excellent, even 
in small provincial towns. But in movies the Tarzan pictures are the most 
popular fare. As to religion, two churches out of twenty are open in Ryazan 
and one out of forty in Novgorod. The author, however, is not very well 
informed on the subject, since he asserts that, officially, one cannot be a 
member of a Church; of course one can, though every parish must have at 
least twenty persons listed as its members to sign with the government a 
lease for the church building. 

When reading Mr. Rounds’s book, one almost inevitably comes to the con- 
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clusion that he could have said more than he did. For instance, he starts to 
tell the story of his trip to Suzdal, now a small town, but in the Middle 
Ages the capital of a great principality. He relates the trouble he had 
reaching the place, and then stops—though it would have been fascinating 
tu learn the experience of an American in a place like that. 

The reason for this and many other shortcomings is probably haste: Stalin 
died when the book was being written, and the desire to get the book on the 
market became too great a temptation. 

Admiral Stevens’ Russian Assignment has appeared after the two books 
just reviewed, but in content precedes them: the author was American naval 
attaché in Moscow in 1947-49, mainly under Admiral Kirk’s predecessor, 
General W. B. Smith. The book is a kind of diary; unfortunately, the individ- 
ual entries are not dated, so that to locate chronologically the author’s com- 
munications the reader must confront them with other sources. 

j This is only a minor defect. In general, the book is a report of a participant 
and sympathetic observer. Admiral Stevens, an American and, moreover, a 
representative of a power whose relationship with the Soviet Union was (and 
continues to be) strained, somehow managed to mix with the Russians—in 
railroad cars, during fishing expeditions, in restaurants, on the street. And 
he has been a sympathetic observer, sympathetic not with the Communist 
government but with the Russian people, with whose history and culture he 
is surprisingly familiar. 

The individual observations are so numerous and diversified that one can- 
not summarize them; as the author humbly acknowledges, one should not 
expect any revelation among them. Today revelation is no longer possible, 
since all the essential traits of the Communist system are well known. What 
is desirable is a good and trustworthy presentation of particular cases, and 
this is what one finds in the Admiral’s book. One almost sees the men, women, 
and children whom he met, the landscapes and the art products he admired. 
As shown in the book the everyday life of the Russians is full of hardships; 
but men are adaptive animals. Despite terrorism and totalitarian regimen- 

F tetion, the Russians read and sing, court and marry, take care of their chil- 

dren whom they dearly love. And they are by no means hostile to the Amer- 
icans, though many have been made suspicious by relentless propaganda. 
They are also courageous—on many occasions Russians ostentatiously took 
sides with the Admiral against fellow Russians who ascribed sinister designs 


tc the Americans. 

























2. After Stalin—W hat? 


MALENKov: STALIN’s Successor. By Martin Ebon. New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Co. Pp. xv, 284. $3.75. 
Russia: Wuat Next? By Isaac Deutscher. New York: Oxford University 


Press. Pp. ix, 230. $3.00. 
The event which, as mentioned above, has unfavorably affected Mr. 
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Rounds’s book—Stalin’s death—has caused havoc in the writing of two books 
manifestly written in great haste. Haste appears on every page of Mr. Ebon’s 
work. 

After all, the book is a series of sketchy biographies and characterizations 
of men who came to the forefront after Stalin’s demise. In his historical 
narration the author commonly follows Mr. B. Nikolayevsky, a Russian 
emigré historian who, as a Menshevik, participated in his youth in the com- 
plicated struggle of factions and subfactions among the Russian Social Demo- 
crats—and is somewhat inclined to treat the struggles for Stalin’s favor 
among. Molotov, Zhdanov, Beria, Malenkov and others as if the social back- 
ground were approximately the same as then. In Mr. Ebon’s book, Stalin’s 
overlordship is almost neglected as if in anticipation of the willful oblivion 
into which his memory fell the day after his death. A chapter is devoted to 
Malenkov’s creed; the author, however, could hardly answer this question: 
What is the difference between this creed as expressed in Stalin’s days, 
and Stalin’s political line? Of course, there is no difference, since Malenkov, 
like everybody else, spoke in the fashion declared true and useful by the 
Politbureau presided over by Stalin. 

The book reveals nothing and could bring confusion to the minds of the 
poorly informed. 

The author of Russia: What Next? has in his service the rigid frame of 
thought of historical materialism. No wonder that it is so: from 1919 to 
1932, Isaac Deutscher was a member of the Polish Communist Party. It is 
somewhat perplexing that serious students of Soviet Russia, and Mr. 
Deutscher is one of them, could have preserved their Marxian faith since 
Russian events since 1917 contain a number of convincing and purely 
empiric refutations of the Marxian dogma. 

To maintain his Marxian position, Mr. Deutscher is forced to give to 
many events badly distorted interpretations. The late Stalin appears as an 
exponent of the policy of Communist self-containment, as a man trying to 
prevent Communist revolutions outside of Russia and only reluctantly ac- 
knowledging the Communist victory in China; and, of course, he had nothing 
to do with the Korean aggression. 

From his rigid doctrine Mr. Deutscher draws conclusions about the future 
of Stalinism. Stalinism, he believes, has undermined itself by granting edu- 
cation to the people: how could educated people continue believing in the 
Stalinist myth? He seems to forget that the education granted to Soviet chil- 
dren is not strictly scientific education, but an education aiming primarily 
at molding, the minds of the younger generation in such a way that Marx- 
ism would appear to them as a self-evident truth. 

Mr. Deutscher thinks that an era of great reforms has already been 
inaugurated by the “Malenkov government.” These reforms will restore 
party democracy and then, of necessity, the proletarian democracy as it 
existed under Lenin. This is, of course, political mythology. . . . 
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3. General Presentations of the Soviet System 


THE Dynamics oF Soviet Society. By W. W. Rostow. New York: Norton. 

Pp. 282. $3.95. 

Our Secret ALiEs. The Peoples of Russia. By Eugene Lyons. Boston: Little, 

Brown. Pp. viii, 376. $4.50. 

Beyonp CONTAINMENT. By William H. Chamberlin. Chicago: Regnery. Pp. 

vii, 406. $5.00. 

Dynamics of Soviet Society has been written in rather unusual circum- 
stances. The Center for International Studies attached to the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology came to the conclusion that, at the present time, there 
existed a number of good American monographs about the Soviet Union, but 
that tne knowledge thus gathered lacked -integration. To achieve integration 
the Center decided to invite a man who would not have participated in any 
controversy concerning the Soviet Union. Incidentally, this was a decision 
analogous to one made some fifteen years ago—to invite a foreigner to write 
a final book on the American race problem. The Center’s choice was W. W. 
Rostow, a distinguished scholar in the field of English economic history. He 
started “reading voraciously” on the subject and, after having compared the 
findings of the individual authors, came to the conclusion that there were 
no insurmountable differences among the experts on the subject. 

His summary is a model of concision and consistency. The central theme 
is not much different from that of the present reviewer’s Great Retreat: in 
Mr. Rostow’s opinion, the development of the Soviet Union has by no means 
been the unfolding of a preconceived plan (as was often asserted until re- 
cently), but the realization of a sequence of decisions motivated by the 
ascription of ultimate value to the maintenance in power of those who had 
acquired it in November, 1917. This resulted in numerous social tensions, 
the analysis of which forms the major part of the book. The tensions are 
divided into those of a general character, spread through the whole texture 
of Soviet society, and special problems concentrated in particular groups. 
General tensions are generated by the role of the political police, the low 
standard of living, the undignified status of religion, the insipidity and un- 
bearable repetitiousness of propaganda, and lack of participation in govern- 
ment decisions. Special tensions are observable among the peasants, who 
hate the collective farms; among the workers, who labor under strict, almost 
military discipline; among the bureaucracy, which resents the concentration 
of power in the hands of the Kremlin oligarchy; and among the intellectuals, 
who, despite many material privileges, hate the enslavement which inhibits 
their creative efforts. These tensions do not, however, create a revolutionary 
situation, partly because of the lack of “realistic alternatives,” partly because 
of the skillful use, by the Communists, of the card of nationalism. Mr. 
Rostow, believes, however, that, although there is in the non-Russian parts 
of the Soviet Union great dissatisfaction with the policy of Russification, 
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there are no symptoms of separatism. The gulf between the government and 
the governed rather unifies than disunites the latter. 

On the basis of these findings which, the author believes, reflect the aver- 
age views of students of the Soviet Union, he concludes that substantial 
changes in inner policies are rather improbable, even if there is change in 
personnel—in that regard he completely disagrees with Mr. Deutscher—and 
that the Soviet government would launch a third World War only under 
quite exceptional circumstances. 

Mr. Lyons’ Our Secret Allies does not pretend to be a scholarly work. It 
is rather a lengthy essay developing the idea that the gulf between the Soviet 
government and the peoples of Russia is deep. Communism never was sup- 
ported by the Russians. Their ascent to power was not a revolution, but a 
counter-revolution against a government representing a nation which had 
just carried out a revolution. Stalin’s Constitution granting, on paper, many 
liberties, was necessary because the Russians have not forgotten the one they 
lost in November, 1917. The author submits to detailed analysis the events 
of the war and postwar years and sees in them the confirmation of his thesis. 
Hitler’s treatment of the Russians left them no choice but to fight on the 
side of their government. Stalin used the situation masterfully, first arousing 
vague hopes of a forthcoming liberalization of the regime, but returning later 
on to an abject despotism, which is now hated more than ever. The author 
insists that the American policy makers must consider the gulf between the 
Communists and the Russian people as one of the most important factors 
in their planning. 

W. H. Chamberlin’s Beyond Containment is an attempt to sketch the history 
of the cold war and interpret it, but it is in actuality one more presentation 
of the Soviet system, because the cold war is deeply ingrained in the latter’s 
very nature. The first chapter, on the history of Russo-American relations 
prior to the outbreak of the cold war, is distorted by the identification of pre- 
revolutionary Russia and the Soviet Union; Marquis de Custine’s notorious 
book is once again used. After all, Mr. Chamberlin knows that such an 
identification is wrong, and on many occasions he cites facts which make it 
untenable; but, for reasons unknown, he cannot refrain from using it. The 
second chapter, entitled “From Appeasement to Containment,” is vitiated by a 
partisan anti-Roosevelt position. There follow much better chapters, of 
which the most interesting is perhaps the one entitled “Ten Fallacies about 
Communism.” It could be used as instruction for agencies of anti-Com- 
munist propaganda. 

Mr. Chamberlin finally draws a balance sheet of the cold war which, of 
course, is negative. But when he indulges in a discussion of alternatives to 
containment, he has little to say. Rather inconsistently, he advances the plan 
of bartering a retreat of the Soviet armies and secret police from the satel- 
lites in exchange for the limitation or even abandonment of America’s 
military installations near the Soviet border. From all that Mr. Chamberlin 
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has to say about the Communists it follows that they will never accept any- 
° thing like that. 
4. Studies of Particular Problems 


LABOR IN THE Soviet Union. By Solomon M. Schwarz. New York: Frederick 

A. Praeger, Inc. Pp. xviii, 364. $6.00. 

A Stupy oF BotsHevism. By Nathan Leites. Glencoe, Ill.: The Free Press. 

Pp. 639. $6.50. 

Labor in the Soviet Union is the result of years of painstaking research. All 
the primary sources have been scrutinized; secondary sources, mainly works 
by Americans and Russian emigré scholars, have been also consulted, often 
with the laudable aim of correcting false interpretations. 

The individual chapters of the book treat the growth and transformation 
of the labor class, of the labor market and the labor relationship, wages and 
living standards, hours and working conditions, and social insurance. Most 
interesting is the first chapter, which indicates the unexpected contradic- 
tions that arose, with respect to labor, from the concomitance of the collec- 
tivization of the homesteads and speedy industrialization. Relative to wages, 
Mr. Schwarz convincingly refutes the optimistic computations of Harry 
Schwartz and N. Jasny. 

Of necessity, the treatment is more detailed with respect to the twenties 
and the thirties than for the war and postwar years. This is not the author’s 
fault but the inevitable result of the thickening of the Iron Curtain. 

While good summaries and comparisons with the West are offered rela- 
tive to wages and living standards, many chapters have been left without 
such conclusions and recapitulations as are necessary when conveying to the 
readers extremely complicated sets of facts. In general, the book is addressed 
only to those who already possess a fair knowledge of the subject and of the 
main lines of the social and economic history of Russia under the Soviets. 
The unprepared reader can hardly draw much profit from reading the book. 
Such is sometimes the price of true scholarship. 

While Mr. Schwarz’s book is devoted to one of the aspects of the social 
organization of the Soviet Union, Mr. Leites’ equally scholarly work con- 
cerns itself with what is commonly assumed to be the moving spring of the 
system, Communist ideology. The book is an attempt to present systematically 
and exhaustively the dicta of the great masters of Communism on problems 
of political strategy. Since the author is inclined to psychoanalysis, he could 
have summarized his voluminous work by stating that the practical aspects 
of the political doctrine of Communism present the trait of ambivalence: 
relative to every problem, one finds answers of the sic et non type. Con- 
sequently, the findings have no predictive value, which is contrary to the 
author’s expectation. The analytical value of the book is not affected thereby. 
Nobody, to this reviewer’s knowledge, has yet brought together a comparable 
body of material illustrating the purely political thought of the Communists. 
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The interest of the work is enhanced by the confrontation of this thought 
with the typical mentality of the intellectuals of prerevolutionary Russia as 
it appears in the Russian classics (most commonly Gogol, Turgenev, Tolstoy, 
Dostoevsky and Chekhov); the excerpts are well chosen and seem to be 
representative. The contrast between the two series of pronouncements is 
drastic; this once again refutes the unfortunately widespread view that, 
after all, Communism is nothing but a new version of Russian culture. 
Fordham University. N. S. TIMASHEFF. 


Tue Soviet Impact on Society. A Recollection. By Dagobert D. Runes. 

New York: Philosophical Library. Pp. xiii, 202. $3.75. 

Written fifteen years ago, but unpublished until now, the factual material 
presented in this book on the U.S.S.R. needs to be brought up to date. The 
facts were unpopular, but scarcely unknown at the time of the writing. More 
important is the author’s attempt to evaluate the philosophy of Marxism 
in graphic language. Tracing the rise and development of the Communist 
state from its germs in the writings of Karl Marx to its present form (as 
of fifteen years ago), Dr. Runes constantly compares the economic plight 
of the worker in the U.S.S.R. (and Czarist Russia) with its counterpart 
in the West, generally identified with the U.S.A. To gain sharp contrast, 
the respective situations are at times oversimplified to an extreme. The 
economic history of the United States, to mention but one country, reveals 
that the gains made by labor in the past century were not due entirely to 
the inherent goodness of the capitalistic system. Such oversimplifications, 
at least by implication, would indicate that the contrast between the Capitalist 
and the Communist is one of black-and-white. 

The author presents his thesis, that the Soviet System failed to raise 
human standards and thus is false, in four chronological sections: I. Philo- 
sophically, by an examination of the life and writings of Karl Marx. II. 
Historically, through a survey of the application of Marxism in the Soviet 
Union. III. Internationally, by showing the expansions and exploitation 
of Marxist ideas from the earliest days of the Soviet regime. IV. Politically, 
by spotlighting the dangers to the American way of life. 

The first two sections, by far the most detailed, are replete with quotations 
and simplified statistics. As a rhetorical refutation of the Marxist-Soviet 
way of life, the author achieves his purpose; as an analysis, his treatment 
is more economical than philosophical. Marxism reduced mar to an automa- 
ton, a slave of the state, without possessions or rights, a proletarian with 
only his proles. Economically it failed to help the individual; yet as an 
idea it continued to spread, entering by stealth, social reform, and idealism, 
but staying by the sheer force of terror. This was the story in Russia, the 
Satellites and China from the beginning. The first stages are happening 
in America. 

Dr. Runes has successfully and bluntly answered the questions he set out 
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te answer: the materialization of Marxism has not generally helped man- 
kind. However, in a work which claims to be philosophical, one hopes 
to find a further question and its answer, viz., Why has this bankrupt 
ideology of Marx attracted and continued to attract the liberal intellectual? 
Many of the “thinkers” of our day woke up only when Stalin clasped arms 
with Hitler, and not because of any philosophical evaluation of Marxist 
teaching. Even to this day, the prolonged “Neutralism,” as that of Harry 
Elmer Barnes in the Foreword, remains a mystery. As “thinkers” they 
must have examined the philosophical implications of Karl Marx. At 
present anti-Communism is popular; would that Dr. Runes had stated why 
the liberal continues to preach Marxism under other names. As far as it 
goes, Dr. Runes has written an interesting, lively, though not very profound 
analysis under a misleading title. Marxism: A Popular Evaluation would 
have tagged the work more trenchantly and more accurately. 


Fordham University. W. C. Jasxtevicz, S. J. 


LITERATURE 


European LITERATURE AND THE Latin Mippie Aces. By Ernst Robert 
Curtius. Translated from the German by Willard R. Trask. (Bollingen 
Series XXXVI.) New York: Pantheon Books. Pp. xviii, 662. $5.50. 

One of the most formidable attacks ever made upon the corroding effects 
of Rhetoric was launched by the late Benedetto Croce in his Estetica. Even 
if one does not accept his skeptical attitude toward the existence of “literary 
forms,” one is forced to concede some measure of truth to Croce’s strictures. 
“Rhetoric,” he wrote (Estetica, ch. ix), “has contributed in large part to 
justifying that peculiar type of bad writing which we call rhetorical.” And 
again he points out (in ch. xvii) that a death-process in literature sets in 
when the epigoni, who imitate the masters, “have nothing to say, but persist 
in repeating and exaggerating motifs they have found elsewhere.” A harsh 
doctrine, indeed, but one, I think, which Professor Ernst Curtius might well 
have taken to heart before the completion of his prodigious work, first pub- 
lished in German (under admittedly great handicaps) in 1948. This is surely 
not to diminish the immense amount of devoted labor that has gone into 
a book which is, in its limited scope, a model of diligent scholarship, nor 
yet to belittle the Herculean task that faced the English translator. But 
when no less a scholar than Mr. Christopher Dawson in the Dublin Review 
(1950, i, pp. 31 ff.) kas showered the work with what seems at least to the 
present writer exaggerated praise, the time has come to suggest a reconsidera- 
tion of fundamental values. 

We do not mean to quarrel with Curtius’ aims. We are, no less than he, 
truly concerned with “the preservation of Western culture,” and with the 
attempt “to illuminate the unity of that tradition in space and time” from 
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Vergil to Dante (p. viii). The book then is a cri de coeur: it is a plea for 
the restoration of a unified outlook in our literary studies particularly of the 
Middle Ages. Dante, to take but one example, cannot be even superficially 
understood without the centuries of tradition that stretched behind him all 
the way back to classical Greece and Rome. Further, if we do not under- 
stand Dante and the Middle Ages, we cannot come near to a comprehension 
of our Western heritage today. This truth, which can never be too often 
restated, is particularly impressive when it is supported by the documen- 
tation which only men like Curtius—and, we may add, Dawson—can pro- 
duce. But once it has been stated, what (one may ask) is to be expected 
of us? Since we cannot turn the clock back, are we to sit deploring the 
passing of time and discussing, in husky and emotional tones. the lost Ages 
(as Curtius calls them) of Faith and Joy? One practical application has 
been suggested by Dawson in a recent number of Studies (and, again, in 
Commonweal) : that we should attempt to build up an arts curriculum based 
on the “great Christian classics” of the patristic and the medieval period. 
But can we, when all is said, found our Latin courses on (say) Augustine’s 
City of God, Gregory’s Homilies on Job, Bernard’s Sermons on the Canticle 
of Canticles? And is the “classics” teacher to be prepared to lecture equally 
on the Divina Commedia and the Roman de la Rose? Even granting, for 
the sake of argument, that such a curriculum would be theoretically ideal— 
and yet, when one looks more closely, one sees how unmanageable the great 
patristic and medieval works would be on an undergraduate level—even 
granting this, I say, it still remains true that the vast majority of our college 
teachers and professors are not the universal geniuses (whose passing Curtius 
seems so much to lament); they are ordinary men and women whose time 
and talents are limited, who cannot “soar” over great vistas of literature 
and history without neglecting the everyday, humdrum requirements of the 
lecture room. 

But however laudable Curtius’ aims, his methods are in a sense appalling. 
The integral unity of the first fourteen centuries of the Christian era is a 
thesis which, I suppose, most would be prepared to accept. But should this 
great continuity and tradition be built, as Curtius seems to see it, on the 
succession of literary forms, the repetition of artificial tropes and topics? 
After the author has pointed out the first appearance and the recurrence of 
such topics as “inexpressibility,” the symbolism of the book, “affected 
modesty,” the “puer-senex motif,” are we any closer to an understanding 
of the meaning of the Western tradition? Symbols these may be of cul- 
tural and religious bonds too deep for literary expression. But too often, 
one suspects, these externals may be precisely what Croce refers to as the 
symptoms of literary degeneration. In any case they offer us hardly the 
slightest clue to the deeper doctrinal and philosophic levels which are, to 
this writer at least, the most important element in our Western cultural 
stream of thought. The apothegms, the numerical symbols, the colores are 
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interesting but quite expendable. In saying this, | am far from attributing 
to Professor Curtius any confusion of aims or of thought. In fact, if the 
book were neither so serious nor so well documented, there would be little 
need to pay it the tribute of searching criticism. But my impression is that 
in his search for these tangible and superficial symbols of European historical 
unity, the author is not only giving bad example to those of lesser caliber 
who would reduce culture to a series of index cards: he is encouraging a 
truly disturbing misconception of the meaning of our Christian heritage. 

But now to a closer examination of the book itself. We all realize how 
difficult it is to produce a readable version of a scientific German work, 
and everyone will be grateful for Mr. Trask’s translation. But it is indeed 
a poor one: he has left too many traces of his work (like the constant use 
of the English word “antique” for the German antike), and in some places 
the version is so obscure that scholars will be well advised to consult the 
original German. The only serious mistake is on p. 504: a reference to the 
German will show that Curtius said that the Book of Wisdom was written in 
the first century before Christ, not after, as the translator has it.—P. 41, 1.3 
read litterarum.—P. 117, n. 28, contains a slightly garbled translation of 
a German quotation from Ueberweg-Geyer. The Greek quotations all through 
the book are garbled—so different from the accuracy of the German edition. 

The reader might well begin with the Index (an extremely competent piece 
of work by Alexander Gode von Aesch) to get an idea of the compass of 
the work and the truly staggering extent of Curtius’ reading. Authors like 
Dante, Vergil, Cicero, Quintilian and Goethe seem to bulk the largest; of 
the medieval authors most prominent are Alan of Lille and Bernard Sil- 
vestris (whose importance is well documented), John of Salisbury and 
Walter of Chatillon—and many more, as one would expect of a scholar with 
Curtius’ interests. It is odd, however, that in the wide range of quotations, 
se very little mention is made of the Christian Fathers; and this, in a book 
on the continuity of the literary tradition, is a sad lack of proportion. 
(Where Curtius did find space, however, his remarks are most enlightening, 
and the weakness of certain manuals like Bardenhewer and _ particularly 
de Labriolle is nicely indicated.) In fact, Curtius’ self-imposed restriction 
to the Latin tradition immediately threatens to give a distorted picture of the 
whole. But there is a more serious criticism. For it is an ironic fact that 
Curtius’ charge against many medievalists, that they are not sufficiently 
acquainted with the Greek and Roman classics, can sometimes be laid at his 
own door. Indeed, I should venture to suggest that in almost every case 
where the author appeals to Classical literature (with the possible exception 
of Cicero and Quintilian), his remarks need to be modified. To say, for 
example, that Plato wanted philosophy alone as a means of education (p. 37) 
is misleading, and that he completely rejected poetry and rhetoric (p. 65) is 
entirely wrong. Curtius’ knowledge of the rhetorical treatise Ad Herennium 
seems quite hazy: in any case, to say that it “adds nothing to the Greek 
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manuals of the fourth century” B.c. (p. 66) is erroneous. He seems unaware 
of the vast areas of disagreement between, e.g., the Peripatetic approach to 
rhetoric and that reflected in Cicero and Ad Herennium: for otherwise he 
would not have said that there were five parts in the classical oration (p. 70). 
Again, the explanation of the term color (p. 353) is completely misleading 
(for a correction, see the Oxf. Class. Dict., s.v.)—an appalling mistake for 
a medieval scholar. The three primitive rhetorical devices (p. 74) are, of 
course, “Gorgianic.” Again, the author’s knowledge of the tradition of 
Roman love poetry is extremely weak; the motifs that he attributes to Ovid 
(e.g., p. 386, n. 17) cannot be understood without reference to the earlier 
Roman elegy of Tibullus and Propertius. I do not know from what book, 
written within the last generation, he could have derived the inaccurate 
statement (p. 393) that “from the fourth century the papyrus scroll was 
replaced by the parchment codex”; we have codices of papyrus as well as 
vellum even in the second century, but the matter is too complicated to enter 
into here. For Aristotle, we are told, poetry was an “imitation of men doing 
something” (p. 398) ; but this is rather from Aristotle’s definition of tragedy, 
not poetry in general, which included, of course, artistic prose. And in the 
discussion on “poetry as entertainment” (pp. 478 f.), it is a serious omis- 
sion not to quote Aristotle’s theory of the “joy of recognition” which men 
derive from literature (cf. Poetics, c. iv). Again, many statements are made 
dogmatically, whereas in reality there is wide disagreement among the spe- 
cialists: e.g., that Theognis’ seal of authenticity on his poetry (p. 515) was 
the mention of his own name, whereas there are at least two other theories of 
what this “seal” was, and perhaps more plausible ones. 

These examples, however unimportant to the general reader, are cited in 
order to show that Curtius’ statements with regard to classical literature are 
not to be taken as they stand. In fact, for an author to evaluate completely 
the ancient rhetorical heritage he should be more or less acquainted, at first 
hand, not only with Cicero and Quintilian, but with (for example) the 
Rhetoric and Topica of Aristotle, which so many have misunderstood, the 
Ad Herennium, the Controversiae and Suasoriae of the elder Seneca, and 
the “progymnastic” rhetoricians of the early Empire. Otherwise, on Curtius’ 
own showing, he will be seriously in danger of misunderstanding the liter- 
ature of the Middle Ages. And yet it would seem that Curtius himself has 
not completely fulfilled this requirement; for with the exception of Cicero 
and Quintilian, his knowledge of these ancient rhetorical works seems to 
have been large:y derived from secondary books, e.g., Norden and Kroll. 

Again this is not to deny the obvious brilliance of many of the chapters 
and excursuses (in fact the entire book is really a series of disconnected 
articles) ; some will be particularly helpful in solving certain literary prob- 
lems, e.g., the chapter on the symbolism of the book (pp. 302 ff.), the 
excursus on numbers (pp. 501 ff.) and a brief section on the topic “the 
world’s a stage” (pp. 138 ff.). Everyone will find something of interest or 
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utility in what Curtius has to say, and what he says is supported by a vast 
number of quotations from Roman and medieval poetry. And if it is 
objected that so many of the pieces quoted seem devoid of literary value, it 
must be recalled that literary appreciation as such is not the aim of the 
book—nor could it be, granting the validity of the method the author uses. 

Again, those who like their literary criticism interlarded with references 
to Bergson, Rousseau, James, Cassirer, Jung (though not, oddly enough, 
Freud), will not be disappointed; but these are, as it were, afterthoughts, 
and have not deeply penetrated into the fabric of the book. In fact, those 
who seek to be enlightened on what are, in the view of the present writer, 
the more important levels of continuity in Western thought, i.e., the philo- 
sophic and the religious, might best look elsewhere. With its vast scope 
and enormous bibliography, Curtius’ work will be an indispensable tool for 
literary studies, and graduate students will find it full of interesting clues 
and suggestions for articles and monographs. It is, in short, a wondrous 
and gigantic creation—if only it is not allowed, like the creature of Mary 
Shelley’s novel, to turn upon and harm precisely those whom it was intended 


to help. 
St. Andrew-on-Hudson. HersBert A. Musuri11o, S.J. 


SHAKESPEARE’S PRONUNCIATION. By Helge Kokeritz. New Haven: Yale Uni- 
versity Press. Pp. xv, 516. $7.50. 

THE ComPosITION OF SHAKESPEARE’S Pays. Authorship; Chronology. 
By Albert Feuillerat. New Haven: Yale University Press. Pp. ix, 340. 
$5.00. 

During the year past the Yale Press has produced two important works 
of Shakespeare study. Professor Kokeritz’s book is certainly one of the 
magna opera of scholarship in our time. The sheer mass of material invoked 
makes the book very difficult to evaluate, and indeed it is doubtful whether 
anyone in the world is genuinely competent to review it. The study of early 
modern English has been comparatively neglected, and this holds true for 
Shakespeare’s language. Shakespeare scholars have hitherto been obliged 
to rely on the long-outmoded work of Viétor (1906), and the more recent 
studies by H. C. Wyld (too general) and R. E. Zachrisson (too specialized for 
an over-all perspective). 

The magnitude of Kokeritz’s undertaking is awe-inspiring. He has combed 
the works of Renaissance orthoepists for hints on the spoken English of their 
time. From the text of Shakespeare he has extracted a wealth of detailed 
evidence on the precise pronunciation in actual use. For this purpose the 
spellings used in the early editions, the meter of the verse (as a stress deter- 
minant), and the rhymes have been exhaustively studied. Apart from the 
rhyming evidence perhaps the most fruitful source of information was 
Shakespeare’s widespread employment of the homonymic pun. 

On the basis of this detailed evidence Kokeritz establishes a basic Shakes- 
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peare phonology (this section alone runs to 180 pages), and then offers 

phonetic transcriptions of a number of passages from the plays and sonnets. 

From this mass of materials a few general observations may be made: 

1. Shakespeare’s pronunciation was not as remote from present-day English 
as has usually been suggested. 

2. Elizabethan English still allowed for a fairly wide variety of alternate 
pronunciations. 

. The pun in Shakespeare was far more widespread than an eye read- 
ing reveals. 

. Shakespeare’s metric was far more regular than anyone (to my knowl- 
edge) has supposed. 

While Professor Kokeritz’s work may yet find correction on particular 
details, it will probably remain the great authority on its subject. Shakes- 
peare critics and teachers of the future will find enormous help and guidance 
in this invaluable book. No respectable library will be without it. 

The final work of the late Professor Feuillerat will, I imagine, have a 
far different impact. In his last years Feuillerat was engaged in a detailed 
study of the Shakespeare canon in an attempt to solve the troublesome prob- 
lems of authorship attribution. The work was intended to appear in three 
volumes but only the present was ready for publication at the time of the 
author’s death. The completed studies deal with 2 and 3 Henry V1, Titus 
Andronicus, Richard II, Richard III and Romeo and Juliet, which means 
that we have Feuillerat’s work on some of the most vexing textual situations 
in the canon. Feuillerat blithely brushes aside the bibliographical scholar- 
ship of the past generation and sets the problems down again about where 
J. M. Robertson left them. Here again are the verse tests and the “authentic 
Shakespearean note” of an earlier time, shamelessly and scientifically pur- 
sued. The result is that we have with us once more an early Shakespeare who 
served his apprenticeship as a patcher-up of other men’s work. Textual disin- 
tegration is the obvious next step. As with all scientific disintegrators, Feuil- 
lerat is quite prepared to throw science overboard. He rejects (rightly, I 
think) Hotson’s dating of Sonnet 107 as early as 1589. His reason? “At 
that time Shakespeare was incapable of writing so perfect a sonnet.” 

The bibliographers may be somewhat shocked to discover that a scholar 
of Feuillerat’s repute set so little store by them. This book will not upset 
the validity of their scrupulous work, but it may serve a therapeutic purpose 
in reopening to the non-bibliographer some of the as yet unsettled prob- 
lems. It is always a healthy thing for scholarship when every so often a 
reputable scholar exan:ines the current orthodoxy and calls “Fire.” 

Fordham University. Erwin W. GEISSMAN. 


SaMuEL Jounson’s Literary CriticisM. By Jean H. Hagstrum. Minneapolis: 
The University of Minnesota Press. Pp. 179. $3.50. 
A year ago, Professor Benjamin Boyce read a paper for the Modern 
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Language Association, in which he presented a series of quotations from 
Johnson’s life of Pope; for each quotation he had found a strikingly similar 
one in an author who had preceded Johnson. Gradually, as the list con- 
tinued to lengthen, the room began to resound with laughter. Nevertheless, 
the laughter was undeniably affectionate. Everyone likes Samuel Johnson. 
And shortly before, Professor Jean Hagstrum of Northwestern University had 
published his sympathetic study, Samuel Johnson’s Literary Criticism. 

Hagstrum’s book gives us the real Johnson by direct quotations and by 
true exposition (see pages 36-7, 45, 54-5, 57, 60, 62, 63-6, 70-1, 72, 79, 81, 
83, 84, 102, 113, 114, 115, 119, 147-52, 164, 174 especially). The author 
interprets his subject with accuracy and lucidity. I have marked especially 
pages 61, 87, 125, 139, 161, 170-1, and 174. This is what constitutes the value 
of his work. 

But discussion of Johnson’s opinions usually issues in controversy. The 
only study of him of which everyone always approves is Professor Wimsatt’s 
work on his prose style, where it prescinds from Johnson’s opinions. The nat- 
ural question to ask about Professor Hagstrum’s book, therefore, is whether 
the author undertakes to evaluate Johnson’s criticism. He does. Had he stayed 
with the task simply of recording the critical opinions of his author, Hag- 
strum’s book would have been of unmixed value to criticism. But such is not 
the case. The text is interspersed with rash theoretical and historical com- 
mitments of manifold implication too numerous and too involved for treat- 
ment here. It appears too, especially in the chapters on Pleasure and True 
Wit and on pages 175-9 of the Conclusion, that love is blind. Hagstrum does 
not question Johnson’s stand concerning questions which had been otherwise 
explained before Johnson’s time, and have been seriously questioned since. 
To permit Johnson’s opinion without systematic refutation of opposite 
opinions is to add nothing to what theorists already have—another reason 
why Hagstrum might better have stayed with literary history. He does not 
take the full value from his own observation concerning Beattie (36-7), Ben 
Jonson (39, 55), Hurd (57, 126), Gray (88, 94), Coleridge and Pope 
(171), and on the other hand, he appears to overestimate the value of what 
he finds concerning Hume and Locke (89, 169), and from Hobbes (35, 161), 
as well as from Professor McKeon whose phrases are occasionally detectible 
(see pages 24 and possibly 35, and the top of page 175). 

Johnson’s forthright approval of generalized diction and generalized mean- 
ing (which occupied Friedman and Wimsatt as Professor Hagstrum points 
out, PQ 21, 211-3 and 22, 71-6, and which continued to occupy Wimsatt, 
PMLA 62, 262-80, and Scott Elledge, ibid., 147-82) had roused many people 
in the past also, as these authors tell us. On the side of generality were John- 
son and sometimes Reynolds, and others, no doubt. On the side of particu- 
larity were Hegel, Croce, Warton, Pope, Bergson and others. Professor Hag- 
strum’s treatment of the question appears on pages 85-9. He holds that 
Johnson “conceived generality to be primarily moral and humanistic effects. 
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It was only secondarily and derivatively aesthetic.” But his quotation of 
Johnson’s criticism of particularity in Edgar’s speech to Gloucester on the 
Dover precipice, in King Lear, so manifestly concerned with aesthetic, robs 
this observation of its force. Hagstrum contends then that “Johnson’s adher- 
ence to the principle of generality arose from two of the most firmly held of 
his critical tenets . . . his belief that literary art should imitate general nature 
. . . his belief that literary art is the communication of ideas and emotions” 
(p. 87). But clearly one might “believe” in these and yet not hold to John- 
son’s theory of generality, which I for one suspect “arose from” elsewhere. 

Hagstrum apparently sees (p. 160) the contradiction in Johnson’s praise 
(p. 157) of Pope’s sylphs in The Rape of the Lock and his insistence on 
reference of a poem to reality (pp. 120, 165-6, etc.), but without comment. 

Johnson’s failures to make distinctions indispensable to knowledge of the 
craft of poetry (e.g., pp. 79, 88, 92, 93, 120, 125, 157, 160, 161) and his 
Imlac’s insistence on the poet’s having knowledge of realms outside it and 
only accidentally relevant to it are not dismissed by emphasizing that his 
method was empirical (pp. 4, 5, 7, 19, 20, 29, 74, 75, 89, 173, etc.). Just 
what Johnson was empirical about is not altogether clear (see ch. 1, and on 
the other hand, p. 53), and there is Boyce’s paper, for instance, to necessi- 
tate a new definition of Johnson’s empiricism. 


College of Mt. St. Vincent. SIsTER Mary FRANCIs. 


Epira Wuarton. A Study of Her Fiction. By Blake Nevius. Berkeley, 

Calif.: University of California Press. Pp. xi, 271. $3.75. 

This is a thoughtful and persuasive book. Although primarily a study of 
Edith Wharton’s fiction, it also examines the nonfiction and, by necessity, 
the main body of ideas, attitudes and tastes that went into the making of 
one of our most important minor novelists. The value of the book lies 
partly in the fact that the author has labored to establish more firmly than 
ever a solid basis for the generally high critical estimate in which she is held. 

That Edith Wharton was no pale reflection of Henry James but an artist 
in her own right, and that she was no blind devotee of all things French to 
the exclusion of the greater values of Western culture as a whole are facts 
that Mr. Nevius has done well to emphasize. Again, his careful explication 
of her serious preoccupation with the limits of human responsibility and 
the impact of the individual upon the structure of society has done all 
readers of her novels a considerable service. 

Both the student and the scholar will follow with interest the author’s lucid 
and intelligent appraisal of Edith Wharton’s fiction. Mr. Nevius is not 
afraid to state his own opinions, as when he chivalrously rescues Ethan 
Frome from its customary state of splendid but chilly isolation and relates 
it to the major body of her fiction. On the other hand, his scholarly caution 
in not making critical judgments based upon theorizing which would go 
beyond our still limited biographical knowledge is to be commended. 
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Doubtless, Mr. Nevius does not feel that he has said the last word, so that 
he will not be surprised to find a measure of disagreement with some of his 
interpretations and opinions. Not all Edith Wharton’s nineteenth-century 
American predecessors would have found “repugnant” her distrust of human 
nature and her denial of the doctrine of inevitable progress; Hawthorne and 
Melville surely would have agreed. One would prefer to see a more careful 
discrimination between convention and morality, and the author is corre- 
spondingly vague in practically equating classicism with Christianity. Again, 
a confusion of terms reflecting a radical uncertainty as to the possibility 
of absolute values is a serious flaw. Finally, it is distinctly unflattering to 
discover the Society of Jesus linked with the Society of the Illuminati in so 
unfair and discourteous a phrase as “the history and intrigues of the Jesuits 
and the Illuminati.” 

Granted that such ideas may be found in the writings of Edith Wharton 
herself it is regrettable that a similar attitude of mind should be present 
to mar an otherwise profitable study of the fiction, good and bad, of an 
impressive artist, a cultured lady, and a sincere admirer of all members of 
“the republic of the spirit.” 

Fordham University. Joseru E. O’NeIL1, S.J. 


Le THEATRE CoNTEMPORAIN. Recherches et Débats du Centre Catholique des 
Intellectuels Francais. Nouvelle Série, numéro 2. Paris: Librairie Arthéme 
Fayard. Pp. 258. 500 francs. 

This volume grew out of the subject examined recently by the Centre 
Catholique des Intellectuels, atheism in the contemporary theater in France; 
the separate topics considered are oriented to the conviction that success on 
the boards is hinged neither to precious expressions of absurdity nor to 
vulgar exclamations of despair. The reader is soon aware that the vitality 
enjoyed currently by the Parisian theatre is due largely to more constructive 
attitudes toward man, the importance of his decisions, and the tragedy of 
his failures. 

The substance of this publication may be measured by the fact that 
Anouilh, Claudel, Montherlant, and Salacrou are treated separately; and Le 
Dialogue des Carmélites (Bernanos), The Family Reunion (Eliot), Lazare 
(André Obey) are also accorded individual attention. There is an important 
essay by Gabriel Marcel on his own work, inescapable reading for those seek- 
ing a more precise knowledge of this dramatist. The recent controversies sur- 
rounding Le Diable et le Bon Dieu (Sartre) and Bacchus (Cocteau) heighten 
the comment on these plays—comment made by Etienne Borne, Stanislas 
Fumet, Gabriel Marcel, and other competent observers. Le Profanateur 
(Maulnier) is discussed by the same critics; Maulnier himself argues the 
problem of whether or not this play, which has inspired Francois Mauriac, 
Daniel-Rops, and Luc Estang to comment, is “anti-Christian.” 

In addition to the observations about dramatic criticism and several other 
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technical problems, Henri Gouhier’s prefatory orientation affords a compact 
account of actors, directors, and theatres since the time of Antoine and the 
Théatre-libre. The editors of this volume are not too claimant when they offer 
this publication as an aid to understanding “the spiritual and metaphysical 
significance of the great dramatic works of our time.” 

Marquette University. SPIRE PiTou. 
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JEWIsH SYMBOLS IN THE GRECO-RoMAN Periop. By Erwin R. Goodenough. 
Volumes I, II, III: The Archeological Evidence from Palestine, pp. xvii, 
300; The Archeological Evidence from the Diaspora, pp. xi, 323; Illus- 
trations for Volumes I and II, pp. xxxv, 10 and 1209 numbered illustra- 
tions. (Bollingen Series XXXVII.) New York: Pantheon Books. $25.00. 
The objective of this comprehensive work, for the completion of which 

additional volumes are projected, is the presentation, depiction, analysis and 

interpretation of the literary and archeological materials for the helleniza- 
tion of Judaism, and a consideration of the bearing of this phenomenon on 
nascent and expanding Christianity. This aim thus far is ably accomplished. 

The separate titles of these three volumes supply a just but limited suggestion 

of the rich content. 

The profound and complex problem of cultural interdevelopment which 
is presented by the amalgamation of Near Eastern, Hellenic and Judaic life 
is also stimulatingly and capably discussed, while historical and even philo- 
sophical implications of this interdevelopment are not neglected. Therefore 
much of value would escape the student who relied exclusively on the gen- 
eral and special labels of these books, for one of their particular benefits 
derives from the juxtaposition of traditional and archeological materials. 
Thus the Judaism of Philo and that of Trypho as reflected in Justin Martyr’s 
Dialogue is recounted with scholarly vigor and historical fascination. One 
must re-emphasize then that despite its title Professor Goodenough’s work 
is not a treatise in iconography, but rather in the dynamics of cultural sym- 
bolism, a field of historical understanding only now in process of maturing. 
The inscriptions, tombs, pictures and artifacts of every description are 
accounted and reproduced to afford a cumulative and contemporary picture 
of Jewish religious life in the intertestamental period. 

The content and the character of this elaborate study are abbreviatedly 
indicated even in so truncated an abstract, but the wealth of discussion and 
the demand of criticism which it imposes can hardly be handled adequately. 
The ultimate issue of philosophical concern will only be joined when the 
remaining volumes appear and the question of inner religious and objective 
significance in its relationship to symbolism of every kind and level must 
be asked and answered. One must say, however, that Professor Goodenough 
poses the question immediately though tentatively and reveals a clarity, 
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catholicity and candor which arouse expectation and appreciation of his 
forthcoming volumes. One foresees that the status quaestionis will then become 
whether there must forever remain a critical severance between the inde- 
pendent concepts of the historical and the religious. It may yet transpire 
as one of the highest contributions of this emergingly monumental work that 
it places this pressing problem on the ground of exhaustive investigation and 
exacting combination, and therefore will supply a strong source of argument 
in a great and creative controversy. 

Be that as it may, and despite exceptions that may be taken on the uneven 
value of some archeological materials in so varied and vast a field and project, 
Professor Goodenough merits outstanding commendation for his comprehen- 
sive attack with all archeological resource on a far-flung and vital historical 
phenomenon. He is producing a work that will become indispensable to 
scholars and raise the time-honored recognition of the hellenism of the dias- 
pora and its way-breaking for the expansion of Christianity in the Mediter- 
ranean world to a much higher level in the realm of living and universal 
symbolism in all ages and fields. 

Fordham University. Joun V. WALSH. 


THE Imace or Gop 1n Man. By David Cairns. New York: Philosophical 

Library. Pp. 256. $4.50. 

That man was made in the image of God, that this image-likeness is 
impaired but not lost and must be re-formed in him—these beliefs are among 
the deepest foundations of Christian theological anthropology. The increas- 
ingly evident results of progressive de-christianization and consequent 
de-humanization have reoriented not a few minds of this last generation 
toward the old truths of the doctrine of the imago Dei. So, for instance, 
Rudolf Kassner’s physiognomics, christianized by Max Picard, Karl Barth’s 
and Emil Brunner’s theology, the Eranos-Jahrbuch studies, are representa- 
tive of renewed interest in a doctrine from which Catholic theologians had 
never essentially deviated, even though in recent times historically minded 
thinkers, such as Fathers de Lubac, Daniélou, v. Balthasar, and Diirig, have 
deepened and widened our understanding especially of the patristic teaching 
on the image of God in man. 

The book of the Rev. David Cairns, Professor of Practical Theology at 
Christ College, Aberdeen, begins with an account of the biblical and patristic 
doctrine of the image of God, followed by a rather short chapter on St. 
Thomas Aquinas, and by further chapters on Luther, Calvin, mil Brunner, 
and Karl Barth, and corollaries on the Marxian and Freudian conceptions of 
man. It is a useful historical survey if one always keeps in mind the author’s 
interpretative standpoint which he himself defines as close to that of Emil 
Brunner and Calvin, notwithstanding some modifications of his own. 

The Old and New Testament doctrine of the image of God is founded 
above all on the famous verse: “And he said: Let us make man to our 
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image and likeness . . .” (Genesis 1:26), and on several Pauline texts 
according to which man will, through Christ, be conformed to, or changed 
into, or renewed after, the image of God. In Professor Cairns’s exegesis, 
which on the whole follows German Protestant biblical theology (Kittel’s 
Worterbuch zum Neuen Testament, etc.), it may, perhaps, be noted as 
characteristic of his own view that in his conception of the renewal of man’s 
image-likeness with God through and in Christ, the glory of the resurrected 
body is rightly stressed very much, but the spiritual and moral reformation 
of the mind in this terrestrial life recedes somewhat into the background. 
This is in keeping with other pecularities of his interpretation to be men- 
tioned presently. 

The author proceeds to discuss some pagan anticipations of, or parallels 
with, biblical image-of-God doctrine. Among examples from the mystery 
religions, he has chosen a few Hermetic texts and Apuleius’ famous descrip- 
tion of an initiation into the service of Isis. He is very definite in asserting 
the autonomy of the Pauline doctrine on the God-man relation, without 
underrating the factual material of the Reitzenstein school of the comparative 
history of religion. He also remarks briefly on the pre-Christian history 
(above all in Heraclitus, the Stoics and Philo) of the idea that man through 
his reason possesses “a spark of the divine fire” (pp. 58 ff). This tradition 
was of considerable importance for the predominant patristic identification 
of the image of God in man with his mind and rationality. It is another 
question whether one should hold with Professor Cairns that this identifica- 
tion was erroneor:, or at least from a Christian point of view dangerous. 

The Fathers whose teaching Professor Cairns investigates are St. Irenaeus, 
Clement of Alexandria, St. Athanasius, and St. Augustine; one rather misses 
Origen, his great continuator and modifier, St. Gregory of Nyssa, and, on 
the other hand, the Anti-Origenist St. Methodius. Irenaeus and Clement— 
apparently without dependence upon each other, but in adaptation of Gnostic 
ideas—developed the view that the doubleness of terms—image and likeness 
—in the Genesis account of man’s creation had a definite meaning: image 
refers to man’s indestructible, free, and rational nature, likeness refers to his 
spiritual kinship with God which was lost through original sin but which 
because of Christ’s redemptive act can be regained through man’s efforts 
and God’s grace. Professor Cairns, following Brunner, sees in this distinc- 
tion “the origin of the scholastic distinction between natural and super- 
natural” which he considers theologically inadmissible because “this system 
of thought conceives of man’s relation to God as something added to h's 
nature, whereas in truth man’s relationship to God is the ground of his 
original true nature” (p. 81). He would, perhaps, have judged differently 
had he known recent Catholic studies on patristic and scholastic theology 
and on the theology of the liturgy. 

Professor Cairns also discusses the Greek patristic doctrine according to 
which the restoration of divine image-likeness is a process of ascetic puri- 
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fication of the soul which can lead to mystical union with God—to a “divini- 
zation” of man (theosis). He clearly states his opposition to such mysticism, 
and considers the “notion of divinization . . . utterly unbiblical ... and... 
thoroughly objectionable” (p. 103). Again, he would, perhaps, have found 
it difficult to maintain an attitude so intransigent—though originating in 
genuine concern for full realization of the radical difference between creature 
and Creator—had he known Father Daniélou’s and Father v. Balthasar’s 
interpretations of Gregory of Nyssa’s conception of the vision of God which 
is not “static” or even “ecstatic,” but never-ceasing desire. 

St. Augustine’s great doctrine of trinitarian analogies in the human soul, 
expressed above all in De Trinitate, Professor Cairns believes to be “a very 
serious error.” Moreover, it does not represent “the heart of his theology,” 
it is rather “an undigested relic of Neo-Platonism” (p. 99). For, if it be 
true that the psychological ternary of memory (self-knowledge), understand- 
ing (inner word), and love (will) are the divine image’s capacity for the 
understanding of the Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit, then, Professor 
Cairns thinks, Augustine will have provided a way of salvation by interior 
reflection and redirection rather than by the Incarnation and Cross of Christ. 
In this reviewer’s opinion, such a conclusion does not follow at all—and 
Professor Cairns himself has qualified his views by admitting that Augustine 
does not have in mind “the mere act of realization of a human capacity, 
but . . . a happening in which the grace of God is active.” 

Similarly, Profesor Cairns criticizes “all the Christian writers up to 
Aquinas” for conceiving of the image of God “as man’s power of reason,” 
because this would be “the natural answer for a pagan to give” (pp. 110 ff.). 
But does Professor Cairns not forget that redeemed reason under Christ is 
very different from reason pure and simple? 

The seven pages in which St. Thomas Aquinas’ image doctrine is dis- 
cussed must, of course, be rather sketchy. The author blames Thomas both 
for his dependence on Augustine’s trinitarian analogies and, more conven- 
tionally and unjustly, for having “taken over with too little modification the 
Aristotelian way of thinking and added a second storey of Christian ethic 
to it” (p. 117). Nevertheless, he pays some tribute to St. Thomas for his 
crucial distinction (Summa Theol. 1.93.4) of the “image of creation” 
(secundum .. . aptitudinem naturalem . . . in natura mentis) and the “image 
of re-creation” ‘per conformationem gratiae) which to Professor Cairns 
seems to lead to his own distinction between the “Old Testament image” (of 
Genesis 1:26 f.), that is to say, the “universal image” common to all men, 
and the “New Testament image.” Professor Cairns is indeed right in pre- 
ferring Augustinian-Thomistic distinctions to the ultimately Irenaean view 
that of the two terms of Genesis 1:26—imago and similitudo—the first refers 
to man’s natural reason and freedom and the second to his perfection by 
virtue; exegetes almost generally agree that such a dichotomy was not 
intended by Holy Scripture. Yet, Professor Cairns (with E. Brunner) in the 
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last resort rejects not only the Irenaean but also the Augustinian-Thomistic 
tradition. He does so in spite of his recognition of the self-contradictions of 
Luther’s and Calvin’s doctrine on the loss of the “natural” Old Testament 
image of which, according to them, a “relic” is, nevertheless, supposed to 
have survived. (He also opposes K. Barth’s ingenious but untraditional view 
in which man’s image-likeness with God is the analogy between the personal 
human “I-thou” relationship—especially between man and woman, the 
Church and Christ—and the inter-personal life in the Trinity.) 

Cairns’ objections to the Catholic doctrine of the imago Dei seem to be 
based (as do Brunner’s) almost exclusively on the principle of the sola fide 
and on the fear that, if the original (and even now surviving, though spoiled) 
image-likeness with God is more than a mere “point of contact” (a Brun- 
nerian term), more than a mere “formal” relation of responsibility to God 
and fellow man, or if in the restoration of the image human rationality is 
admitted to have a share, then the specifically Christian character of the 
conception of man is endangered. 

The question cannot be suppressed whether such an attitude can safeguard 
that “dignity of man” to which Professor Cairns devotes the last chapter of 
his book and which he wants above all to defend against every kind of 
totalitarianism (and, especially, against the materialism of Freud and Marx). 
It would seem to this reviewer that Protestantism is almost fatally bound to 
break the vital link between personal reform and its institutional realization 
through and in and even outside the Church, and thus to misinterpret the 
way in which salvation works in history. Max Weber and others have shown 
clearly enough that Protestantism, and more especially Calvinism and Puri- 
tanism, have helped in bringing about a divorce between the reform of the 
individual and that of social-economic groups and institutions whose prog- 
ress was seen as a merely external confirmation of individual reformation 
rather than as an internally controlled growth from it. And yet there has 
been, in the Middle Ages and in modern times, a long chain of ever-repeated 
renewal movements in which supra-individual reforms, corresponding to 
definite historical situations, have been legitimate realizations of the old doc- 
trine of the reformation of the image of God. 

The doctrine of man as image of God and of its ever-repeated renovation 
through Christ is as important for a deeper understanding of history as it is 
for theological and philosophical anthropology. It is a great merit of Pro- 
fessor Cairns’s book to have drawn the attention of English-speaking readers 
to this doetrine through his careful and clearly presented essay. 

Fordham University, GERHART B. LADNER. 

’ , 
ESSAI SUR LA SAINTETE EN Russie. By Ivan Kologrivof. Bruges: Editions 

Beyaert. Pp. 445. 185 frs. 

Russia is now the center of general attention. Very much is written about 
her, but few authors know and understand her. Few are really prepared for 
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such a work and few new books make any valuable contribution to the 
treasury of knowledge. 

To such rare and useful books belongs the work of Father Ivan Kologrivof, 
recently published in French under the title Essai sur la sainteté en Russie. 
The author acquaints the reader with one of the less-known and at the same 
time most attractive sides of the Russian people, with its Saints. 

To render justice to the author, he is in an extremely favorable position 
to cope with his task. A man of the highest cultural level and educated in 
Russia, he not only knows perfectly her language and literature, her history 
and geography, but also her life, her customs and the spirit and feelings and 
inclinations of her people, contemporary as well as past, and this past of 
course in a just historic perspective. The descendant of a very old and pious 
Orthodox family, he was acquainted from childhood with Russian piety and 
with various manifestations of Russian spiritual life. As a Catholic priest and 
Jesuit, he is well versed in ascetical and mystical theology and is keenly 
alive to the great diversity in the types of sanctity. Finally, as professor of 
che Oriental Institute in Rome, he has at his disposal almost the best of all 
existing libraries for the Eastern Church, with extremely rich material, 
though often undeveloped. 

The published book is the fruit of many years of work and researches and 
grew out of lectures he has given in Latin in the Oriental Institute. Despite 
the modest title of “Essay,” a sign that it does not claim to offer exhaustive 
information on the subject, it gives a comparatively complete history and 
account of Russian Saints. 

It is well known that the old Russian Ikons, contrary to the Western 
religious pictures, have attained only very late general recognition and uni- 
versal fame. As with the Ikons, the Russian Saints were studied very little 
until recent times and were little known to the general public, except for 
elementary notices. Books written about them are not numerous and not 
complete. The author is therefore right in the Preface in calling his book 
“unique.” We can be sure it will further the knowledge of foreigners and 
even Orthodox Russians, who will be familiar with their own Saints and 
will appreciate and admire them, thanks to a book written in a style both 
fascinating and readable. 

The first part is dedicated to the early Saints of Kiew and Novgorod, 
beginning with the eleventh century, to the founders of Russian monachism 
and to some outstanding Saints of the Premongolian period. It ends with 
two very great Saints of the Mongolian time: Serge of Radonej, promoter of 
the rise of Moscow to prominence, and the Northern tribes’ apostle, Stefan 
of Perm. To this part is added one chapter on the adversaries of Christian 
spirituality. It contains a very precious bit of research on the antichristian 
sects in old Russia and on various and disparate manifestations of paganism 
in the customs and mores until recent times. 

In the second part the author carries us to the fifteenth and sixteenth centu- 
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ries, the “Golden Age of Russian Sanctity,” to St. Nile Sorsky and St. Joseph 
Volokolamsky. This part terminates with a chapter devoted to lay Saints 
and with another on women Saints, whose number is very limited. 

The last and third part gives the story of Russian sanctity during and 
after Peter the Great, with special focus on St. Dimitri Rostovsky, St. Tikhon 
Zadonsky, the Starzy of Optina and St. Seraphim Sarovsky. 

The reader senses that all the Saints depicted are close to the author, who 
has studied and understood them thoroughly and loves them very much, but 
never deviates from scientific impartiality and never gives way to exaggera- 
tions. In cases where he finds overstatements or digressions from truth in 
other books, he never fails to mention them with necessary corrections in his 
text or in his footnotes. 

As we have said, this book will surely contribute to the knowledge of 
Russia and Orthodoxy and therefore to a rapprochement with them. But 
that is not all. It can do more. 

There is a well-grounded opinion that the Churches, before attaining union, 
need to come to an agreement on a mutual recognition of their Saints, for 
if everybody has his own Saints, no union is possible. In the problem of 
Russian Saints, Rome is guided up to the present by an artificial, chrono- 
logical consideration. With but few exceptions, the Saints who lived before 
the Council of Florence (1439) are recognized as such, and those who lived 
after the Council are not counted among the Saints, independently of their 
life. merits and holiness. 

In the third part of his work, the author depicts for us in their majestic 
attractiveness and radiant aureole three great and very popular Russian saints 
of the last two centuries. And if we study their life and work more deeply, 
we are struck by their “catholicity,” or, better, by their similarity to great 
Catholic saints. If, thanks to these pages, the recognition of these Russian 
saints by the Catholic Church will be accelerated, a substantial step will be 
made to a mutual understanding and union with our Eastern brethren. 

Fordham University. N. Bock, S.J. 


RELIGION AND CuLtureE. The Christian Idea of Man in Contemporary Society. 
(Gabriel Richard Lecture, No. 2. The National Catholic Educational Asso- 
ciation and De Paul University.) By Thomas P. Neill. Milwaukee: The 
Bruce Publishing Co. Pp. ix, 102. $2.75. 

Although there is nothing entirely new in this narrative of the seculariza- 
tion of Western civilization, it is an exceptionally fine presentation of the 
currently accepted “Catholic” interpretation of that process. In this, the 
second of a series of lectures to be given under the sponsorship of the Na- 
tional Catholic Educational Association, Dr. Neill, of St. Louis University, 
has done an excellent job of crystallizing the essential thought of Christopher 
Dawson about one “idea”: the “Christian idea of man” as it has become 
progressively secularized and dehumanized by romanticism, scientism, evolu- 
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tionism and naturalism. Probably, and possibly quite justifiably, because of 
his American environment, Dr. Neill is somewhat less pessimistic in his con- 
clusions since, as he says, “there is a large, though not vocal segment of the 
population which is at least passively Christian” (p. 62). And suggesting 
in broad terms that, Christian or not, the society of the future will be cor- 
porate in character, “replete with machines and with technological forces” 
(p. 69), and “belong to the masses” (p. 71), he indicates, in concluding, the 
two lines of action we must pursue if it is to be “a sounder, more human 


e ” 
society : 


. .. first, by promoting a revival of Christianity within ourselves and our fellow men; 
second, by re-establishing the broken lines of connection between religion and the 
peripheral aspects of culture: things social, economic, political, aesthetic, “a movement 
of spiritual reintegration which would restore that vital relation between religion and 
culture which has existed at every age and on every level of human development” (pp. 


64-5, quoting Dawson). 


Now there is much, indeed very much, that is valid here. But, among other 
aspects, this reviewer is having increasing difficulty in accepting, without 
many reservations, any thesis that even seems to assume that the history of 
modern men is the story of the secularization of a Christian culture. Is this 
not, in fact, dangerously close to becoming an ideological “myth” because it 
tends to put “culture”—and even our “faith”—on a level with the Hegelian 
“state,” and Adam Smith’s “invisible hand,” or Lenin’s “revolution”? Is it 


not potentially so, for many people, even of the “Christian Idea of Man” 
which Dr. Neill says must be recaptured if our goal is a more truly human 


society ? 
Ours is, indeed, a secularized society. But Catholics are in great danger 


of perpetuating the difficulty if, instead of trying to make it Christian, they 
seem to be adopting a historical perspective that tends to justify an intel- 
lectual complacency. We have the true faith, and hence (so it is assumed) 
complete “idea” of man. Every one else has gone off and left us! And one 
of our principal academic pastimes is tracing the paths of their departure. 
It seems however that, in two respects, we have fallen thereby into precisely 
the errors which we condemn in others. 

In the first place, the mind of the historian can, indeed, move step by 
step along the various routes that, for example, run from Luther and Calvin 
to Hitler and Lenin. But if we assume that society has progressed or has 
developed historically in the same way, it is easy to arrive at the conclusion 
that modern history is but the development of the ideas of a few medieval 
heretics, and without ever observing that we have fallen into the purest kind 
of Hegelian intellectualism. And, too often, it is thus that, Pilate-like, we as 
Catholic culture historians would wash our hands of all responsibility. 

In the second place, and often quite unconsciously, we tend to elevate the 
“medieval synthesis” into a second Garden of Eden—which has been taken 
from us (and that is the crux of the matter). This tends to make us smug 
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in our interpretations. We ignore, or play down, the fact that modern men 
have, in the process, fashioned the material and social means of higher, 
integrated social order, and in doing so have evoked the vision of a global 
community of order. What is more significant is that we tend to miss the 
real spiritual importance of our modern historic social experience. How much 
easier it ought to be for us to see and understand that society is a process, in 
time, but a process that is the living of men—the common body of their 
being. 

The economic and political developments of the modern era (most of 
which run back to about the thirteenth century in their origins) have tended, 
continuously, to disengage men from community. As these developments 
destroyed their sense of involvement, religion, which had endowed that in- 
volvement with a spiritual significance, became, for so many, less and less 
vitally meaningful. Now most of the process of “secularization” received its 
dynamic impulse from their endeavoring to recapture some sense of engage- 
ment. And the more passionately these men sought involvement and engage- 
ment, the more uncompromisingly did many Catholics assert that our kingdom 
was not of this world—that is, until we became romantics and located it in 
the “greatest of centuries” or in “the medieval synthesis.” And the more we 
did so the more other men turned their backs upon us. The event, how- 
ever, was that our defense of the “faith” began to take on all the attributes 
of an intellectualism—as Proudhon and Sorel saw so clearly. We and our 
opponents had fallen into the same error: we had forgotten to keep our 
eyes on men. 

How often, indeed, do we not speak about what “Christianity” has done 
in the world—almost forgetting both Christ and Christian? We write about 
the relation of faith to culture, to Christian social order—and seem to forget 
the faithful. And we strive to show how the faith developed into the medieval 
synthesis! How very quickly we see the error when other men talk about 
the state, the nation, the revolution, or communism! Yet we write our trea- 
tises upon the relationship of religion to culture without ever seeming to 
realize that men are, in their social actions, the relationship. Does not our 
very thinking about Faith, Christianity, and Catholicism tend, much too 
often, to reduce men to mere instruments? How much, moreover, of our 
contemporary thinking about Catholic education does not, implicitly at least, 
regard the student as a means of Christianizing the social order. Indeed, 
we are much more apt, today, to think of the student as a means of “creat- 
ing” a Christiar order rather than in terms of making this one (ours) so. 
Consider the potential import, therefore, of the following sentence chosen 
quite at random. “It is normal for religion to assume the dynamic role of 
guiding and directing change in the interests of an improved society” 
(p. 68). 

The more we condemn communism as an ideology the more we tend to 
become ideological (Hegelian) in our thinking about democracy, Christian- 
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ity, and Catholicism, and to counter the eschatological historicism of a revolu- 
tionary creed with an equally dehumanized perspective of historical devel- 
opment. That Catholicism is “true” does not alter the fact that we can be 
ideological in our thinking about it (or that that is the trapdoor through 
which many of us fell). 

The more we come to understand the processive nature of society the 
more we ought to strive to see that being a Christian is being here, now, 
and in this present situation. Human living is a reacting to, and an acting 
in, present situations. Saints act in the now—and focus the whole of eternity 
upon it. It is what we do, as members of society, that constitutes what that 
society is. The moment we begin to think about moving, or even looking, 
back to, or forward toward, a Christian order, we begin to lose perspective. 

This is not, however, intended merely as an assault upon a very fine study 
which ought to be read by every Catholic student and teacher. It is intended 
to raise the problems in the light of which it should to be read since it 
crystallizes so perfectly so many of our current Catholic habits of thought 
about the nature of society—and history. 


College of New Rochelle. Expon M. TALLEY. 


SOCIAL AND HISTORICAL 


THe New Encitanp Minn. From Colony to Province. By Perry Miller. 
Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press. Pp. xi, 513. $6.50. 
Twenty-five years ago Perry Miller undertook herculean research designed 

to compass the manifold experiences of the Puritan in colonial America. 

The solitary labor of surveying, and the effort, virtually unassisted, of 

clearing obstacles and building a solid roadbed for a highway through the 

somber valleys and across the rugged mountains of this New England mind, 
boldly challenged him. Thus far, with three substantial volumes behind him, 
he has acquitted himself with honor. 

This imposing volume, most recent in the interlocking series, is the logical 
sequel to Orthodoxy in Massachusetts (1933). Both rest on the granite base 
of The New England Mind: The Seventeenth Century (1939), recently reis- 
sued. Each element of this trinity is an independent unit. Taken together 
they present an epic narrative, which the author insists is more than a 
chronicle of purely intellectual activity.’ “I believe profoundly that the story 
herein recounted is chiefly valuable for its representative quality: it is a case 
history of the accommodation to the American landscape of an imported 
and highly articulated system of ideas.” 

Defining this mind chiefly by “what was done and said publicly,” he con- 
siders the mutations in Puritan belief and practice during the first full century 
after the Great Migration. He traces the gradual dilution of the fervent and 
rigid Calvinism of mid-seventeenth century, seen in the certitudes of the 
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aged Richard Mather, into the uncertain orthodoxy of the early eighteenth- 
century New England of the radical John Wise. Opening with the jeremiads 
of the founding fathers he closes with the prosperous provinces and Jonathan 
Edwards, on the threshold of the convulsive, fateful Great Awakening. In 
the decades between, the unique pressures of frontier life, theological disputa- 
tion complicated by unwelcome European concepts, and, inevitably, basic 
human instincts, had forced change upon the ideals of the third generation. 
“A hundred years after the landings, they were forced to look upon them- 
selves with amazement, hardly capable of understanding how they had come 
te be what they were.” 

While Professor Miller is conscious primarily of the demands of scholars, 
he writes also for any thoughtful reader interested in the development of the 
American mind. Moreover, he is no sentimental apologist; the ancestor 
worship which often in the past has marred studies of the Puritan experiment 
is most obvious by its absence. Examine, for example, the challenging sec- 
tion on the Salem witch trials, an acid test of preconceptions. Among other 
new ideas and fresh interpretations is the hitherto ill-handled phenomenon 
of the surprising interest of the generation of Cotton Mather in Newtonian 
science. Style and structure lend themselves readily to unimpeded concentra- 
tion. A minimum of footnotes is supplemented by pertinent quotations em- 
bodied in the text. Included are a concise Index and key Bibliographical 
Notes. 

Perry Miller can lay claim to all but unchallenged authority in this field. 
Here again dedicated exploration of the complex Puritan mind, and careful 
analysis of its limitations and genuine achievements, leave the history of 
America’s cultural heritage in his debt. 

Fordham University. AnpREw B. Myers. 


-Tue CuLturaL Micration. The European Scholar in America. Edited by 


W. Rex Crawford. Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press. 

Pp. 156. $3.00. 

Mobility and migration are key notions in an age of relation and rela- 
tivity. The explorers of the Renaissance left their homes and it was on the 
basis of their experiences on far-off shores and continents that the new 
maps of the world were drawn. New relations with old cultures were estab- 
lished and the traveller who alienated himself from his home country per- 
ceived it in its relativity. The explorers who stayed at home—the humanists 
and scientists—emigrated intellectually and with them criticism started to 
flourish. The earth was discovered as a mobile body and in philosophical 
theory the concept of relation started to feed on the concept of substance. 

Migration in the twentieth century appears as a counterpart of totality. 
Mobility is no longer a question of choice but of life and death. Or could 
it be considered as accidental when military mass invasions, forced resettle- 
ment of ethnic and religious groups and the streams of refugees and expellees 
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change the very structure and substance of nations and political units? 
Where the state does not shift people, the managers of business and industry 
(and man’s own restlessness in a relative universe where he has to assert 
himself in a social position in order to “be”) put them on mobility’s lifelong 
commuter’s train. 

An important document illustrating the intellectual problems of migration 
has been added to the numerous studies on population flux into the U. S. 
This time neither the Polish Peasant nor the Boston Irish nor the second- 
generation Italians nor the New York Puerto Ricans are studied. The 
University of Pennsylvania has published five of its Benjamin Franklin Lec- 
tures on the topic Cultural Migration. Four German scholar refugees and 
one Frenchman who emigrated voluntarily sketch the experience of their 
transplantation from “old country” intellectual centers to those of the U. S. 

Franz L. Neumann, professor of political science at Columbia University 
theoretically insists that the emigrant has to combine in his thoughtways 
old-country elements with those of the new country.’ Practically, however, he 
feels that it is “infinitely more painful” (p. 12) to emigrate without terrific 
bitterness now, in an age of ideological societies, than it was before. Neu- 
mann has made a thorough adjustment with the eighteenth-century values in 
American society. As a political and social scientist he likes the “reconcilia- 
tion of theory and practice” (p. 24) and the general education courses 
through which “as a matter of fact . . . American colleges . . . resurrected 
Humboldt’s principle” of universality (p. 20). He finds, for example, that 
the sociologist Max Weber’s insistence upon empirical studies and the 
responsibility of the scholar to society were heard not in Germany but in 
the U. S. (p. 22). Neumann appreciates the American professor’s informal- 
ity, his concern with students and his “much greater concern with the 
political and social reality” (p. 25). Neumann is critical enough, however, 
to list three dangers that arise out of the predominance of empirical research. 

1. Analysis in the framework of an empirical investigation makes it diffi- 
cult to see the problems in their historical significance. 

2. The insistence upon the mastery of a tremendous amount of data 
(especially those of a quantitative nature) tends to transform the 
scholar into a functionary. 

. The need for large sums to finance such research enterprises tends to 
create a situation of dependence which may ultimately jeopardize the 
role of the intellectual. : 

Paul Tillich, one of the leading theologians in the United States, comes 
close to Neumann in several points. He too is anxious to see a reconciliation 
of theory with practice. “Independence of theory from any kind of practical 
application, as we were used to it in Germany, became questionable under 
the pragmatic-experiential approach of American theology” (p. 143). The 
fact that Calvinism stressed a practical realization of the Kingdom of God 
in connection with a powerful “presbytery or corresponding bodies” (p. 144), 
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and that various movements of evangelical radicalism emphasized experience, 
has contributed significantly to the (typically) American approach. 

This experiential attitude is linked to a feeling “that we Americans stand 
at the periphery of knowledge” (p. 151). It is for this reason that words 
like inquiry, investigation, research, project play such an important part in 
American intellectual life, and becoming, process, progress are the basic 
notions of American thought. 

Sociologically the most interesting contribution to Cultural Migration is 
that by Erwin Panofsky, the art historian of Princeton and one of the world- 
famous historians of ideas; he too is an example of a process that he de- 
scribes by saying: “Hitler shakes the tree and the U. S. collects the apples.” 
Panofsky is trying to explain some basic differences between the European 
and the American university: “Ideally . . . the European university, universi- 
tas magistrorum et scholarium, is a body of scholars, each surrounded by a 
cluster of famuli. The American college is a body of students entrusted to a 
teaching staff. The European student, unsupervised except for such assistance 
and criticism as he receives in seminars and personal conversation, is ex- 
pected to learn what he wants and can, the responsibility for failure and 
success resting exclusively with himself. The American student, tested and 
graded without cease, is expected to learn what he must, the responsibility 
for failure or success resting largely with his instructors . . .” (p. 102). 

Himself a humanist, Panofsky thoroughly disagrees with Neumann on the 
values of a general education. According to him it generates the “spectre 
of completeness” (p. 104). Panofsky favors a more special and concentrated 
education even of very young minds, for he feels that they should not be 
taught only what they can fully understand—for just the half-understood 
is liable to bear fruit in later years. 

Wolfgang Koehler, the famous Gestaltist of the twenties is not too happy 
an emigrant in the States. He very much regrets the lack of qualitative and 
non-experimental observation in the United States, and his personal relation 
to American society seems to be colored by his dissatisfaction with Amer- 
ican psychology. 

The Frenchman Henri Peyre, professor of French literature at Yale Uni- 
versity, observes the lack of real dialectics in American universities. “Dissent 
has become a rare occurrence,” he says (p. 64), “student newspapers seldom 
criticize” (ibid). Agreeing to disagree—such a gentle formula of obloguy— 
is a virtue in political life but it does cut short the discussion of ideas 
(p. 49). Peyre sides with Panofsky in criticizing a certain institutionalism 
in American education. “Progress is regularly conceived by them (the pro- 
fessors and administrators) as lying in the direction of more complexity, and 
the deciphering of college bulletins and of the requirements for courses, 
majors, etc. has now become harder than mastering the riddles of rela- 
tivity. . . . Every winter, to offset their financial inability to indulge in 
winter sports or to test the sun-burning virtue of the Florida sun, college 
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faculties embark upon their own indoor sport, overhauling the curriculum” 
(p. 69). 

In conclusion we can say that emigration and intellectual transplantation 
in general may furnish the basis of a sharper observation for comparison and 
critique as the fruits of initial alienation. Such delocalization deprives you 
of intellectual provincialism, if you manage to keep out of the wearing 
resentments against the country you left as well as against the country 
into which you moved (or were—by fate—moved). It seems to be a lesson 
of our century that without mastering the tensions of one’s own heart the 
idea of unity remains sterile or winds up in its opposite—sheer force. The 
reviewer, who has just returned from a two-year visit in the United States, 
would have approached the subject of immigration and intellectual synthesis 
in the new world in a different manner had he been presented with the 
luck and burden of being an emigrant therein. America, surely, is just being 
discovered. As far as the world is concerned we have hardly moved beyond 
geography; we have yet to migrate to the wisdom of mature relation—unity. 

It may be argued that the symposium Cultural Migration is not a repre- 
sentative compilation because the Russian, English and Austrian intellectuals 
have not been taken into consideration at all, and several important pro- 
fessional groups—sociologists and philosophers—did not have their say in 
it. However, the noble tone and the brilliant ideas expressed in this book 
make it a worthwhile document of human mobility and intellectual balance 
and continuity. 


Vienna University. LEOPOLD RosENMAYR. 


Essay IN Poitics. By Scott Buchanan. New York: Philosophical Library. 

Pp. xiii, 236. $3.75. 

The author of this book is a liberal who with other liberals discussed in 
1947 their stations and duties in a crisis. A rhetorical question, What is 
going on in the world?, became for the author a speculative question and the 
attempt to answer it is the intention of this book. After a time of unceasing 
advance, liberals like the author were stopped—or better, stopped by them- 
selves—and saw themselves forced to ask questions such as, Where do we 
go from here? Have we, the “Liberals,” already gone too far in the direc- 
tion of the all-provider state (an imperfect translation of the German 
Fiirsorge-Staat)? Is it not high time to take stock of the situation of an 
obvious crisis in the world? The author answers that between the state or 
republic and the individual citizen there are many other institutional 
societies, often in the juridical form of corporations, structured (ideally at 
least) upon the basis of free consent (and upon reasonable dissent and pos- 
sible withdrawal), therefore free and gifted with self-initiative, and thus 
giving a necessary dynamic element to political life as opposed to the legal- 
istically static element of the administrative state. He proposes “that we 
articulate our membership and consents in these social organisms” (p. xii). 
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Though this includes the recognition and strengthening of the authority of 
these social organisms and might frighten a liberal, there is always the pro- 
tection of withdrawing our consent in these free societies. For consent by 
the governed—and thus reasonable dissent (government majority and loyal 
opposition )—are the formative and the critical factors in the political repub- 
lic. And—this is the author’s thesis—consent and dissent are not made by 
abstract citizens, but by these social organisms of an intermediary character. 

Thus two tasks are set: (1) an inventory of corporate forms, and (2) the 
correlative measuring of our capacities to consent. In the first chapter it is 
asked: Is our crisis the sign of the death of our civilization? Has the com- 
mercial republic, with its aristocracy of wealth concentrated in the cor- 
porate forms of giant trusts, fulfilled the fears that arose in the minds of the 
great writers on American democracy, Tocqueville and Bryce? Did they 
who stressed so much the dynamic element in our democracy, the free crea- 
tion of free association with self-initiative, not justly say that the commercial 
republic and its plutocracy with its masterful handling of the corporate 
devices was growing up within the political republic and its protective legal 
structure only to endanger the basic principles of the political republic (i.e., 
government by consent, majority rule and political equality) ? Will not the 
latter slowly die when wholly different principles rule the intermediary social 
organisms, the very institutional forms through which political consent ought 
to be realized? If these organisms are plutocratic, how can the political 
republic endure? Does, then, the Marxian social diagnosis and prognosis 
perhaps offer an answer to our understanding of the crisis? Yet Marxist 
ideas scarcely apply in the U. S.; there simply is no class consciousness, no 
proletariate conscious of itself. Has not socialism here in the U. S. wholly 
missed its dialectically predicted and historically determined point of inser- 
tion? This is also true—yet there exists in our commercial republic a kind 
of civil war between the big corporations and the big labor unions; the 
political republic is forced to intervene and arrange or even enforce truces 
that are short-lived and not able yet to establish a lasting order of social 
peace. The political republic, guardian of the common good, is thus itself 
in danger of becoming the price of conquest for the particular good of either 
party in this kind of civil war, and the substance of the common good is 
slowly dissolved. The commercial republic seems to be in contradiction to the 
political republic; yet we are not ready to abolish the causes which gave birth 
to the first: economic freedom and technology. Must we then surrender to a 
feeling of futility and face the slow death of our political republic, of our 
democracy ? 

Or, asks the second chapter, is our crisis a birth? Has the mass of the 
indifferent voters and the even more indifferent non-voters not yet fully 
become a political proletariate that by absenteeism surrenders the political 
republic to the commercial republic and its antidemocratic principles? Cer- 
tainly that is the danger. But the political republic can be saved. What is 
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necessary, then, is the permeating of the main institutions of the commercial 
republic (corporation, factories, labor unions, etc.) by the spirit of the 
political republic. This becomes the more important the more the private 
decisions and conduct of business of corporations and unions are touched 
with public interest. The author shows how Supreme Court Justice Brandeis 
in his life work investigated this, at least partial, integration of private 
business (with responsibility limited only to private capital interests) and 
social and political function, shows too how stubborn insistence that “private” 
remain private even in face of the scientific technology and big business would 
logically lead to socialism, i.e., to the abolition of the distinction private- 
public in the commercial republic. The author then discusses as cases of a 
birth two new forces of the commercial republic in harmony with the political 
republic: Zionism with its cooperative experiments and Gandhi’s India. Here 
the author seems too optimistic and one is induced to say, Why go so far 
away, the good is so near, what of the many cooperatives of production, 
distribution, etc., which developed under frequently Christian inspiration in 
the Western world and the potentialities of which, once the juridical forms 
are molded and the spirit formed, are tremendous. 

Chapters III-V contain the positive proposals of the author for the protec- 
tion or the re-establishment of the political republic which is so endangered 
and already gravely damaged by the commercial republic with its hetero- 
geneous and consequently dangerous principle. His first proposal is federal- 
ism, social federalism. Montesquieu has shown us the advantages of a terri- 
torial federalism which makes free republics, that is government by consent, 
possible by harmonizing the necessary union of the whole with the survival 
of, and the freedom for difference, of the parts. It was for the same reasons 
that our Fathers of the Constitution stood for federalism as the appropriate 
answer to either the complete diversity of anarchy or to compulsory uni- 
formity, i.e., a tyranny threatening to suppress diversity in favor of unity. 
Federalism, then, must also become the first principle for the commercial 
republic, must mutatis mutandis be applied in the relations of our social 
organisms. The author here describes with great insistence an organiza- 
tional principle which is well known among his Catholic readers as “the 
first principle of social philosophy,” the principle of subsidiarity. (The author 
seems unfamiliar with the imposing work which has been done by Catholic 
thinkers and social reformers in just the problems he discusses and which 
has gone on with great vigor in various countries, especially in France and 
Germany since the encouragement given by Quadragesimo Anno.) The author, 
applying to the commercial republic Calhoun’s fundamental theory of fed- 
eralism, with its principle of the concurrent majority and the delaying veto 
of the numerical minority, points out that a well-rounded political education 
produces that spirit of mutual give and take, of tolerance and of under- 
standing seemingly opposed views and the softening of apparently intractable 
opposition by delay. Calhoun’s federalism offers, then, a good pattern for 
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collective bargaining between the two most important partners of the com- 
mercial republic—management and labor—and the author thinks that “rep- 
resentation” of labor in the board of directors of corporations would be 
centributory to mutual cooperation by both groups. Such “representation” 
exists by force of law since 1919 in Germany and has been strengthened by 
the law of codetermination (Mitbestimmungsrecht) since 1951 (without 
necessarily producing the hoped-for results, because it all depends “who” is 
represented, the workers in the factory assisted by unions, or an absentee 
union bureaucracy claiming exclusive representation of all “labor’). 

In chapter IV, “The Corporation as the Body Politic,” the author reaches 
the center of this discussion of harmony between the commercial republic 
and the principles of the political republic; he points out that many repub- 
lican governments have grown out of economic life, that especially during 
the Middle Ages, as Giercke has shown, a flourishing corporate life developed 
under the influence of Christianity, of canon and Roman law, culminating 
in the Church and the Nation-State, a corporation of corporations. (Here 
again the reader is reminded of Leo XIII’s criticism of modern individualist 
society in Rerum Novarum.) Under laissez-faire capitalism the corporate 
device, actually in contradiction to Adam Smith’s doctrine, began to multiply 
in use—but more as a legalistic curtain behind which not a community of 
persons but an impersonal Kapitalgesellschaft hid. The corporation was thus 
not a community of all those persons contributing commonly to the realiza- 
tion of its common purpose; it became a plutocratic oligarchy; it did not 
follow the pattern of the political republic and it rested on capital-power, 
not on consent. We must, consequently, in order to save the political repub- 
lic, apply its principles to the corporation. The frustration of the liberal, 
so pervading today, can, our author thinks, be transformed again into 
positive reform, if the principles of federalism and consent are applied in 
this classical country of voluntary association to the field of the commercial 
republic—instead of the corporation being left to such power relations of 
its partners as frustrate the application of the principle of the political 
republic to socio-economic life. It has always been, one might add here, 
the conviction of Catholic thinkers that the all-provider (Fiirorge) state 
cannot be the goal of social legislation; on the contrary, after social legisla- 
tion has done away with the injustices of capitalism the goal becomes, for 
Catholic thinking as well as for the author, the “reorganization of social 
economy” (Nell-Breuning’s significant title) of class society in favor of a 
social order in which the corporation is saved from its character as a merely 
money-making device of the Kapitalgesellschaft and transformed into what 
in fact it socially is, a community of persons and citizens organized function- 
ally for the realization of a common good which is a part of the common 
good of the political republic. Though the author does not stress the partici- 
pation of all cooperating persons in the corporation over the device of 
co-property, he extols the Zionist “Kibbutznik” as an ideal case of his 
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plan; he seems not to give its due to the “cooperative” which gives organized 
life to a genuine Personengemeinschaft, though this would have strengthened 
his argument. Or is the superficial juridical difference between cooperative 
and corporation the reason for the neglect of the first? Neither does the 
author discuss the social reform ideas proposed in a general way by Quadra- 
gesimo Anno and elaborated by Catholic thinkers under various titles such 
as “corporative order” (and not corporative state) though here also he 
would have found helpers and fellow reformers for his ideals. 

Though there are some points which deserve criticism, e.g., the inaccuracy 
about the Church as a corporation, his overevaluation of Kant, his thoughts 
on the Natural Law which in a typically liberal way he understands as 
meaning only the somewhat distorted doctrines of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, the book deserves our attention. It is certainly thought- 
provoking, and a dialogue between the author and the Catholic social theorist 
would be certainly profitable for both. 


Georgetown University. H. A. RoMMEN. 


British GOVERNMENT. By Hiram Miller Stout. New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. Pp. ix, 433. $5.00. 

In his Preface to British Government, Mr. Stout states that he has ven- 
tured to add to the extensive literature on the British political system only in 
order to provide American readers, principally college students, with a de- 
scription of the present-day structure and practice of British government. 
This description suggests merely a conventional textbook; but Mr. Stout’s 
work far surpasses the ordinary college text. 

The author has skillfully avoided the two most common errors of writers 
on British government who seek an American audience: he has refrained 
either from attempting to trace the history of England in a few short chap- 
ters or from making unfamiliar and unexplained references to English history, 
which to too many Americans is terra incognita. His introductory chapters 
present a brief but excellent account of the country and its people, the en- 
vironment in which the political institutions of the United Kingdom operate, 
the British Constitution, and the rights of the British subject. These chap- 
ters would be interesting to a general reader as well as to the student of 
British government, for they contain a readable and accurate portrayal of 
England’s traditional, constitutional approach to problems of individual- 
society-state relations. His more particularized chapters on the structure and 
functioning of the principal institutions of British government present a 
scholarly study of the British system, which suffers neither from overgeneral- 
ization nor an overemphasis on detail. Attention might be called particu- 
larly to his brief sections on local government and the government of London, 
which give graphic explanations of the frequently slighted “basic units” 
of the United Kingdom. Questions of policy and administration in the con- 
troversial fields of social service, national defense, and nationalization of 
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industry are well handled—again with deft treatment of historical influences 
and modern problems. Finally, Mr. Stout discusses the practical contribu- 
tion of England to the ideal of inter-national societies by the evolution of 
the constitutional structure of the present British Commonwealth and the 
Colonial Empire. 

Americans will welcome the stress which Mr. Stout places on developments 
of constitutional importance which have occurred since 1939. His discussion 
of political parties and postwar elections, the treatment of expanded govern- 
mental functions under the welfare state concept, and new Commonwealth 
relations are commendably timely. 

An excellent selective bibliography is included. The Index might be criti- 
cized for its inadequacy, but that is only one flaw in an otherwise superior 
book. 

Fordham University. Mary M. CLarKE. 


WIRTSCHAFTSPOLITIK. By Walter Heinrich. Volume II, Book 2. Vienna: 

Sexl Publishers. Pp. 344. 

With the present volume, a new, completely rounded economic system lies 
before us. Conventional economic policy originally knew a division only 
into agrarian, industrial, commercial and trade policy. But as this disposi- 
tion shortly became inadequate, it was found necessary to include foreign 
trade and social policy as well. Indeed, the beginnings of a currency and 
credit policy remained hanging in mid-air, resulting from the lack of a 
more generalized economic perspective that could have taken adequate con- 
sideration of the specific functions behind the veil of money. These regions 
were all examined in isolation from one another, with no account of the 
interwoven nature of the economic subdivisions or, accordingly, of the 
unity of economic policy. There is, as a matter of fact, virtually no step that 
is either purely agrarian or commercial in character. 

If until now it was not possible to achieve a unification of economic policy, 
it was particularly distressing for the practicing economist that a number 
of important questions were entirely lacking to the theoretical treatises: in 
the first place, the question of business cycles, which remained bogged down 
in tentative efforts, and, next to this, the extraordinarily important sector of 
industrial invention and training; then, the practical application of the 
theories of plant locetion and size, and th question of relationship to natural 
resources; also the economic aspect of city and state planuing. 

The struggle for an adequate syst:matization of economic theory as a 
science and in practice, achieves a decisive further development with the 
present completion of Walter Heinrich’s Wirtschaftspolitik. If until now the 
direct connection with economic theory was interrupted, so that economic 
policy remained largely divorced from its theoretical foundation, it is now 
possible, with the new systematization and concepts of the author, to make 
a break with the realm of value judgment, subjective determinism and dog- 
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matic-philosophical analysis. In the place of pure description, or mere 
eclectic agglomeration of historical, geographical, and statistical economic 
material, there appears with Wirtschaftspolitik a catalogue of fundamentally 
possible methods of economic policy; and here, in consideration of the in- 
soluble interdependence of the functional spheres, the entity of the economy 
is held constantly in view. 

The present final half-volume deals with policies of regional, organiza- 
tional, plant and household economy. Precisely these spheres had until now 
not been treated, or only inadequately. Classical economic policy knew only 
of state interference—without the capacity for decentralization of economic 
action by means of practical cooperation with the self-governing bodies of 
the economy. The result of this type of policy was quite in keeping: for it 
consisted merely of abrupt intervention on behalf of the trades or branch 
of industry threatened with destruction; interferences could follow only in 
cases of acute disruption and economic depression, without, however, work- 
ing for the prevention of crisis. 

The author closes this gap, and demonstrates the connections in systematic 
unity. In addition, a number of new viewpoints are examined scientifically: 
for example, the division of tasks between large plants on the one hand, and 
those of small and middle capacity on the other; further, the basis of the 
necessity for the decentralization of economic policy in practice, which had 
been lacking up to now. 

With this general perspective, and the unification of economic policy thereby 
achieved, the author has succeeded in an important venture, which in point 
of systematization may be said to surpass the newer literature of the English 
language. The most significant scientific achievement lies in the unified 
viewing of the topical spheres, which must be completely credited to Walter 
Heinrich in this work. The practicing economist, as well as the plant man- 
ager and the self-governing bodies of the economy, receive herewith a most 


valuable tool. 
Hochschule fiir Welthandel, Vienna. Cart L. Herczec. 


UNDERSTANDING Europe. By Christopher Dawson. New York: Sheed and 

Ward. Pp. ix, 261. $3.50. 

Neither Christopher Dawson, nor his underlying theses, nor, in all prob- 
ability, this book, requires an introduction to the readers of these pages. 
But since many reviews, especially the critical and sycophantic, have been 
somewhat unjust it may not be amiss to urge a re-reading. 

It is true that Dawson, as he goes along, reiterates the theses of most of 
his previous books. But it is only by overlooking his objective—under- 
standing Europe—that it is possible to conclude that he has nothing (new 
at least) to say here. Both the disappointed sycophants and the secular 
critics seem to have been searching this book for the same thing: a blue- 
print for a new Christian order or, at least, a program for social action. 
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There is more than a touch of irony about this. The main part of this 
book is a delineation of the human cultural reality, somewhat wider than 
that denominated by the term “Western Civilization,” since it includes the 
East European Christian cultural community, to which most culture his- 
torians apply the term “Europe.” Its final section is a very fine analysis 
of the revolt against it. Now these seekers of blueprints and programs 
betray, as almost always, what might be called an attitude of dissent. Their 
“dissent” is like that of the young couple who were so intent upon striving 
for the perfect marriage that they never thought it worth while to enjoy 
and appreciate one another just for what they were. It was, historically, 
the emergence of just such attitudes of dissent which resulted in the dis- 
appearance, successively, of the Christian and then the European perspec- 
tives which were the essence of the human cultural development and forma- 
tion men call Europe. 

The Reformation was a period, first of dissent from, and then of revolt 
against, the medieval Christian perspective. It was only after the con- 
comitant shattering of ecclesiastical universalism in the Reformation and 
the militaro-economic political struggles which accomplished the transforma- 
tion of medieval royal “estates” into national monarchical “states” that the 
“concept” Europe succeeded to that of Christendom. And it did so primarily 
because a sense of community remained. But did men really begin to “think” 
European until Napoleonism evoked its counter-perspective? To ask that 
question is, indeed, to question some aspects of Dawson’s conception, but, 
with the possible exception only of those blinded by a sense of participating 
in a great crusade against Communism, there are few that do not under- 
stand his contention that ours is, primarily, the age of the “revolt” against 
Europe. 

It might not be amiss, therefore, to suggest that we shall not be able to 
understand the Nazi revolt against Europe until we are able to see that 
Bismarck’s policy was essentially one of dissent. Without that perspective 
we shall fail to understand neutralism: born at once of a decay of men’s 
belief in Europe and of these same men’s reactions to Hitler’s revolt against 
it, and to Stalin’s assault upon it. No longer believing in Europe they have 
no place to go except drift into the orbit of one of the contending great 
powers—unless perchance the remaining geo-politicians are able tc forge 
out of the continental European, Arabian and South American “worlds” a 
new global “third force.” And such might well be the result of the present 
cold war. 

But there is little of such considerations to be found in this book. With 
this in mind one may be justifiably uneasy about it, for one catches in it 
a note of “longing” for the restoration of Europe. If a new “dark age” is 
upon us one thing is certain. That will be the dream of every future “bar- 
barian” empire builder as in the last one. He will probably talk about 
“civilization” where his ancestor talked about “imperium.” To the European 
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of today “Coca Cola” and “Communism” are almost synonymous with the 
Gallo-Roman term “barbarian.” But even more to the point is that Dawson 
seems to be suggesting that in striving for the restoration of Christian 
order men ought to look back to Christendom and Europe as the makers of 
Europe looked back to Greece and Rome. Every reader of this book 
ought, therefore, to re-read Dawson’s The Making of Europe and Re- 
ligion and the Rise of Western Culture and reflect upon the role of the 
monks and monasticism in the formation of Christendom and Europe. They 
were the most dynamically creative forces at work. Transmitters of culture 
these monks were indeed, but they, least of all, thought in terms of restora- 
tion. Let us never forget that “order” is a state or condition, as are happi- 
ness and peace—not a system or an arrangement—or that culture is but 
perspective incarnate in a community. 

Had our young couple been less intent upon the perfect marriage they 
might have been happier, for they might have found that marriage is essen- 
tially a mode of mutual loving. As it was, they regarded each other as 
means to an end with the result that their life together took on many of 
the aspects of the Nazi labor camps with overtones of Siberia. The reader is 
left to draw his own conclusions. 

College of New Rochelle. Epon M. TALLEY. 


Mopbern Europe To 1870. By Carlton J. H. Hayes. New York: The Macmil- 
lan Company. Pp. 849. $5.25. 
ConTEMPoRARY Europe Since 1870. By Carlton J. H. Hayes. New York: 

The Macmillan Company. Pp. 798. $5.25. 

These two volumes constitute a major work by a famous historian who 
was for many years Professor of Modern History at Columbia University. 
Dr. Hayes has, with his almost inexhaustible store of energy and determina- 
tion, completed his formidable task in a most discriminating manner. 

His first published book, issued in 1916, was epoch-making in the field 
of social history and gave him a place among world historians; this new 
treatise brings his account up to date and will make his influence more 
widely felt both in Europe and in America. With his deep insight and 
judicial temperament, Dr. Hayes has been able to write a really great work; 
it is truly a history of modern European civilization. It is not merely 
interesting; it is scholarly and authoritative. 

The work is, in the best tradition, broadly humanistic. Since wars and 
politics are often closely related to the growth of society and cultural evolu- 
tion, they are not neglected, but somewhat greater emphasis than hitherto is 
placed on the arts and occupations of peace: science, industry, commerce, 
liberalism and nationalism. Dr. Hayes devotes more space in these books 
than in his earlier works to interpretation, which Ernest Barker says “is the 
crown of the historian’s work.” If interpretation is the highest ideal of his- 
torical scholarship, the author has realized the objective. 
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In the second volume under review Dr. Hayes deals with a period which 
overlaps his own generation; hence he is near to the events of which he 
writes, yet he is sufficiently detached to be impartial in making his interpreta- 
tions. The people of that era knew they were living in a great age. It was 
the era of “realism,” of nationalism, the age of industry and commerce, of 
“positive” philosophy and the beginnings of “scientific” psychology. It was 
the era when “evolution” was a byword, when Charles Darwin and Herbert 
Spencer were studied with pentecostal fervor, when an attempt was made 
to popularize the work of Karl Marx and extend the influence of socialism. 

It was the era of materialism, when the suffrage was extended, and serf- 
dom in Russia and slavery in America were abolished. It was the era when 
“free trade” and “free industry” were “helpful to private capital.” It was 
the era of “radicals” and “progressives,” of “liberals” and “conservatives.” 
It was par excellence the period of the liberal tradition. It was a period 
when great strides were made toward democracy as well as toward dic- 
tatorship. It was the period when the course of empire was completing its 
way and America assumed the white man’s burden in the Philippines. The 
role of the United States, after 1898, became “unmistakably that of an im- 
perial great power in the Far East as well as in the Western Hemisphere.” 

Much space is devoted to recent history both at home and abroad from 
1914 to 1953 with chief emphasis on the growth of democracy and the reap- 
pearance of veiled despotisms and ruthless dictatorships which resulted in 
incredible disillusionment. In the light of the crisis now facing all the 
nations of the world this work is unusually significant. In a clear and 
cogent manner and with unusual sagacity the author deals not merely with 
the “old history” but with our present “realistic” generation. If studied 
carefully, it will orient our thinking and impel us to re-evaluate certain ideas 
which stand in the way of a just and lasting peace. 

Hunter College. R. ANDREW MACKIE. 


PHILOSOPHY AND SCIENCE 


La PREUVE REELLE DE Dieu. Etude Critique. By J. Defever, S.J. Bruxelles: 

L’Edition Universelle. Pp. 146. 

The real proof of God which Father Defever presents in his book is a 
proof “which starts from reality, keeps in touch with reality throughout its 
development, and reaches the existence of the real God.” It is not a new 
proof. The author is convinced that the five viae of St. Thomas are valid 
demonstrations of the existence of God. But these demonstrations take for 
granted a certain number of assumptions, such as the reality of finite beings, 
the transcendent scope of the principle of causality, the real value of the 
concept and of abstract reasoning. the possibility for man of reaching the 
essence of God. All these assumptions have been questioned and rejected 
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by modern philosophers. Therefore a complete proof of God’s existence 
supposes their critical justification. The purpose of this study is precisely 
to show that this justification is “exercised” in the very demonstration of 
God’s existence. 

The work comprises six chapters: the starting point of the demonstration, 
the principle of causality, the discursive method, the proof of God, the ana- 
logical knowledge of God, the existence of God. 

Father Defever’s book is not an ordinary textbook of Natural Theology. 
It is a work which, in an orderly and logical way, tries to make explicit 
the far-reaching implications of the traditional arguments for God’s existence. 
Its very purpose forces it to take up most of the great metaphysical problems: 
analogy, intuition, abstraction, finality, causality, immanence and trans- 
cendence. Problems of such amplitude make for no easy reading, even when 
the author has a clear and methodical mind, such as Father Defever cer- 
tainly possesses. 

Two extra features of this work must be briefly noted, although they may 
be of less interest to the American than to the European reader. The author 
is acutely aware of the existentialist climate of much contemporary think- 
ing, and he tries to show, in his sixth chapter, that the demonstration of 
God’s existence, as he understands it, satisfies the legitimate demands of 
modern existentialism. Father Defever acknowledges the debt which his work 
owes to the late Father Maréchal, S.J. He deplores the fact that the thought 
of the great Jesuit thinker of Louvain has so often been misunderstood. A 
fifteen-page Appendix to his book is devoted to an attempt to clear up some 
of the misunderstandings brought about by a too hasty perusal of Father 
Maréchal’s works. 

In the opinion of this reviewer, Father Defever’s short but very dense 
book ought to be read and pondered by all those who want to keep abreast 
of the progressive Scholastic thinkirg of our days. 

Fordham University. J. DonceeL, S.J. 


THE PuiLosopny oF Bernc. By the Rt. Rev. Louis De Raeymaeker. Trans- 
lated by Edmund H. Ziegelmeyer, S.J. St. Louis: B. Herder Book Co. 
Pp. xii, 360. $4.95. 

This well-done and attractively presented translation of Monsignor 
De Raeymaeker’s widely esteemed Philosophie de Tétre (2d ed., Louvain, 
1947), is an important event for the English-speaking philosophical world. 
It now makes available to a wide audience, especially in this country where 
foreign languages are still a formidable barrier to the majority of students, 
the most mature systematic exposition of Thomistic metaphysics that now 
exists in English (and with few peers in any other modern language). 

The author, in addition to his function as President of the Institut 
Supérieur de Philosophie at the University of Louvain, has long been known 
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for his teaching and writings as Professor of Metaphysics there. In this his 
most important piece of work to date, he has given us not merely another 
competent rearrangement of standard textbook material in technical Scholas- 
tic terminology, but an original and personally thought out reconstruction, 
according to a systematic genetic order of exposition, of the fundamental 
positions of the Thomistic philosophy of being. Though the author’s doctrine 
is obviously deeply inspired by that of St. Thomas himself and is in close 
agreement with it on most major points (save the theory of predicamental 
relations, which he rejects for an essential relativity identified with the very 
being of all finite things), he deliberately avoids any appeal to the authority 
of St. Thomas to win acceptance for his conclusions or any attempt to evolve 
them from the latter’s own texts (a wise decision, we believe, because St. 
Thomas is so frequently following the descending theological order, not the 
ascending philosophical order of discovery). Thus the reader gets the im- 
pression of accompanying the author in a genuine experience of personal 
philosophical research, progressing systematically from problem to partial 
solution to further problem and further solution, till the inner dynamism of 
the inquiry leads him all the way to the ultimate principle of intelligibility 
of all being, God. The last section of the book contains a brief analysis of 
the divine nature and attributes, thus combining into a single continuous 
sequence of investigation what is ordinarily artificially broken up into two 
distinct treatises, namely, General Metaphysics and Natural Theology. 

With regard to the author’s doctrine, several points of originality are 
worthy of special mention. The first is the care he devotes to showing how 
the basic data and problems of metaphysics are rooted in and emerge out 
of concrete experience. The second is the method of treating the classic 
doctrine of potency and act. Rather than follow the traditional procedure 
of first elaborating the general theory by conceptual analysis on a universal 
abstract level and afterwards applying it to the particular orders of reality, 
the author evolves the elements of the theory by progressive induction from 
particular problems and only at the end fuses them into a single generalized 
doctrine. The third special characteristic is the use of the notion of partici- 
pation as a central organizing principle running throughout the whole 
analysis of finite being. Various criticisms of detail could certainly be made 
(to mention only two: the theory of relations, and what seems to us a cer- 
tain overrealism in the treatment of the possibles that is not quite consistent 
with the strong existential stress of the rest of the book). But the cohesive 
unity, vigor and depth of personal metaphysical thought which give the 
whole book its characteristic stamp far outweigh any disputed points of 
doctrine and should serve as a much-needed example and stimulus to Amer- 
ican Thomistic thought. Excellent historical notes link the author’s doctrine 
with that of St. Thomas and supply the perspective of the evolution of the 
main problems from ancient to modern times. 

Bellarmine College. W. Norris CiarKE, S.J. 
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Atoms, MEN AnD Gop. By Paul E. Scbine. New York: Philosophical 

Library. Pp. 226. $3.75. 

Paul E. Sabine, an outstanding research physicist of the past half-century, 
is an international authority in the field of architectural acoustics. A devout 
Protestant layman, he has written this extraordinary biography of an idea 
“in an attempt to find a rational basis for his Christian faith.” 

The book derives its title from its central theme. In each chapter he 
develops cogent arguments drawn largely from his profound knowledge of 
the natural sciences to support this central theme, namely, that “mysteriously 
coupled with elements of animal origin are those that transcend the animal 
and put the stamp of divinity upon the human spirit. In man are fused the 
blind energy of the atoms and the creative mind of God.” 

The author’s purpose is to effect such a synthesis of science and religion 
that “the Christian believer may find assurance that his faith is not in vain 
and that the devout man of science may see the religious motivation of his 
scientific quest for truth.” He strives throughout to answer the question, 
“Can I be intellectually honest while holding my religious beliefs and at the 
same time accept the teachings of modern science and psychology about 
the nature of the world and man?” 

To achieve this lofty and most important objective, Dr. Sabine makes 
an historical analysis of cosmological and psychological thought in the light 
of the natural science of the past and of the present. His method in chapters 
1 and 3 to 7 consists in explaining some truth of natural science and evalu- 
ating various philosophical ideas and systems in the light of these discoveries. 
The author then proceeds to use this data as a basis for arguments from 
natural reason for the existence of God and the supernatural. Because the 
author is untrained in metaphysics and theology, he falls here and there into 
pantheistic and other errors. For example, “Nature and God are not two 
separate existences, but two aspects of a single final reality that includes 
both the natural and the divine,” and “God and the atoms and the human 
scul are one in essence, a spiritual trinity, three expressions of the unity 
of the living soul of a living universe.” Throughout these chapters a dis- 
torted picture of Christianity is ever suggesting its presence although it may 
be only a casual remark that gives it away. 

The evolution of various concepts, such as motion of waves and particles, 
space, force, etc., is traced carefully throughout the body of the book. The 
author makes the significant observation that in the early days of science 
each was so defined as to exclude the others. With the emergence of greater 
information, however, the analytic process of earlier scientific thought is 
being replaced by a process of synthesis that reconciles the contradictions of 
earlier partial interpretations. Dr. Sabine shows in detail how this synthesis 
has been effected, especially where he treats of the facts that precipitated 
the establishment and development of the New Physics. 

He concludes that the natural sciences, including psychology, rather than 
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weakening man’s faith in God, substantiate the teachings of religion. “As 
when one drops a photographic plate into the developer and sees appearing 
in the red light of the darkroom the first shadows of what will become the 
sharp, clear image of the finished picture, so science today is revealing the 
image . . . of a world of spiritual reality . . . in which the . . . spirit of man 
finds itself as a finite expression of the infinite Spirit that moves over the 
‘face of the deep.’ ” 

By a chain of scientific reasoning he explains most strikingly that it is 
as correct to personify life and predicate purpose of its activities as it is 
te refer the phenomena of electricity and magnetism to the existence of elec- 
tric and magnetic forces. “Scientific truth cannot be the yardstick of all truth 
because there are incontrovertible limits beyond which natural science can- 
not proceed. The scientific view apprehends those aspects of reality that are 
essentially quantitative and therefore leaves all questions of moral and 
spiritual values and religious belief to other fields of thought.” 

The author deals somewhat precipitously with the Catholic Church for 
her supposed attitude toward science, especially in the Galileo incident. In 
chapter 2 and in other places in which he treats of the origins of modern 
science, he states erroneously that “the criterion of scientific truth at the 
time of Galileo was agreement with the teachings of Aristotle as interpreted 
by the supreme authority of the Church. It was Galileo’s failure to meet 
this criterion in his scientific teachings that brought him before the Inqui- 
sition and caused his works to be banned as damnable heresy.” Dr. Sabine’s 
statement betrays a basic unfamiliarity with the historical facts of the case 
in question. In reality the problem centered about the seeming conflict 
between Galileo’s theory of the heliocentric system and the then current 
literal interpretation of the badly translated version of Ecclesiastes, Chap- 
ter 1, verse 4. 

Dr. Sabine attempts to bridge a second gap between science and natural 
theology and Christianity in the final chapter, “Christianity and Human 
Evolution.” He interprets Christianity in terms of progressive human evolu- 
tion. His conclusion is that “an explanation of the facts of Christian origins 
can be found in the operation of a process that is at the same time both 
natural and supernatural.” It is an attempt to include many historic facts 
of the origin of Christianity and a number of theological half-truths and 
absurdities into the theory of purposive evolution. He treats of the divinity 
of Christ, the uniqueness of His Divine Sonship and redemptive mission as 
known from the New Testament account. The author’s treatment shows that 
his thinking has been dominated by an uncritically accepted synthesis of 
Form Criticism and Modernism. 

A great deal of praise is due the author for his attempt to contribute to 
the long-overdue explosion of the persistent belief in the mythical conflict 
between science and religion. The book has suffered most, however, from 
his theologically faulty treatment of science and Christianity in the last chap- 
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ter, the weakest in the book. He builds up throughout the first seven chap- 
ters for what could have been a magnificent synthesis of ideas on the rela- 
tionship of atoms and men to God that finds its crowning glory in Christian- 
ity. In this chapter, however, he seems to have half-heartedly settled for a 
watered-down and practically meaningless version of Christianity that por- 
trays Christ as little more than a glorified teacher of ethics. Parturiunt 
montes, nascetur ridiculus mus. 

It is unfortunate that Dr. Sabine’s profound knowledge of the sciences and 
his magnificent good will are not matched by comparable training in theology. 
If this book had been the joint product of a scientist such as Dr. Sabine and 
a trained theologian, it might well have been a monumental work in its 
field. As it is, however, Atoms, Men and God is another case history testify- 
ing to the fact that even a most brilliant scientist inevitably gets into water 
over his head when he trespasses into the field of theology unless he is at 
the same time a professionally trained theologian. Dr. Sabine, however, is 
to be greatly commended for his most admirable desire to show to others 
what he himself sees clearly, namely, that there is no conflict either practically 


or theoretically between science and religion. 
Weston, Mass. James W. SKEHAN, S.J. 


OTHER REVIEWS 


Two Roaps to TrutH. By Edmund W. Sinnott. New York: The Viking 

Press. Pp. 235. $3.50. 

Professor Sinnott, who is dean of the Graduate School at Yale, here pre- 
sents a concept of the relationship between science and religion that is win- 
ning some support among non-Catholic thinkers. Considering science as the 
loftiest expression of man’s reason, he writes beautifully of some of the 
achievements of the intellect in this sphere. Beside the accomplishments of 
science he ranges the religious ideals and values which for him are the 
product of man’s spirit. Spirit for Professor Sinnott is a combination of 
inuer feelings, emotions, intuitive ideas, and instincts; but he is quick to 
assure us that the values and ideals that hav; their source in the spirit are 
an important part of the Great Tradition and are worth saving despite their 
conflict with the enlightened concepts of scientific thought. This conflict is 
examined in eight of its aspects, and in the final chapter a plea is made for 
mutual tolerance between the devotees of spirit and the devotees of reason. 
Since no truth now proclaimed by reason or spirit can be accepted as final, let 
those who travel along one road to truth respect those who walk on the other. 
If all strive to reconcile their differences in this atmosphere of mutual respect 
we shall have a basis for unity under the Great Tradition. 

There is much to be said in favor of certain things in the book. There are 
moving passages on the forward march of science. There are perceptive 
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passages on the inability of technology to cope effectively with social prob- 
lems and on the philosophical implications of such scientific discoveries as 
the uncertainty principle and the expanding universe. Against these it is 
disappointing to find so much of the book based on popular works in both 
religion and science and to see that the blithe assertions of Blanshard on the 
totalitarian nature of the Catholic Church are accepted as having some 
validity. In fact, the smug superiority with which the “unenlightened” 
orthodoxy of the Church is dismissed does much to neutralize the professed 
irenicism of the good dean. 

But these are incidental points. The book stands or falls on the validity 
of the distinction between reason and spirit on which it is built. Dean Sinnott 
himself would seem implicitly to deny the possibility of such a clear-cut 
distinction when he admits that we are at a loss to understand the relation 
between mind and matter. The human intellect being what it is, no scien- 
tist can well refuse to admit the place of intuitive ideas in the formulation 
of his questions and the construction of his theories; and both the fides 
quaerens intellectum of St. Augustine and the obsequium rationi consen- 
taneum of the Vatican Council imply that the theologian is to use his head 
more than his heart. 


THE PuiLosopxy or HuMAN Knowinc. By Joseph D. Hassett, S.J., Robert 
A. Mitchell, S.J., and J. Donald Monan, S.J. Westminster, Md.: Newman 
Press. Pp. viii, 173. $3.00. 

Desiring simply to supply a textbook on epistemology that would be ade- 
quate in approach and content for the undergraduate student, the authors 
have come up with a work which, in addition to the needed qualities of 
compactness and clarity, has the rare grace (for textbooks) of a very engag- 
ing style. Much of the brevity can be accounted for by the fact that his- 
torical discussions have been eliminated (there is, however, sufficient biblio- 
graphical material at the close of each chapter), and the positions of “adver- 
saries” treated from a purely theoretic standpoint. Their own stand on the 
epistemological problem is neatly summed up in the definition of their sub- 
ject, which in accordance with sound pedagogical principles appears at the 
end, not the beginning, of the book: epistemology is “a philosophical investi- 
gation into true and certain human knowledge, through reflection and analy- 
sis, in order to make explicit the criterion of true and certain human 
judgments; and to analyze the motives, limits and conditions of various 
types of human knowing.” 


Ricut anp Reason. Ethics in Theory and Practice. By Austin Fagothey, S.J. 
St. Louis: C. V. Mosby Company. Pp. 583. $5.75. 
This textbook of general and special ethics for undergraduate students of 
scholastic philosophy is in almost every respect an improvement upon the 
manuals in current use. For one thing, it is written in remarkably clear, 
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nontechnical, readable English. It makes no pretensions to originality in gen- 
eral subject matter. There are even explicit references to the well-known treat- 
ments of Cronin and Brosnahan. The order of topics is pretty much the 
same as in the customary texts. But the author’s personal assimilation of 
traditional doctrine makes for a fresh and stimulating presentation. The 
thesis method is not employed. Instead, the writer uses the problem method 
and includes adequate references to historical positions. There are many 
direct quotations from the more important philosophers and very fair sum- 
maries and criticisms of their various positions. An unusually fine job has 
been done in this respect in a textbook which is primarily concerned to set 
forth the positive scholastic doctrine. Even the bitterest critics of scholastic 
manuals will not be able to complain of immaturity, flippancy, pseudo apolo- 
getics and lack of elementary courtesy and basic intellectual honesty in the 
author’s treatment of those who used to be called the Adversaries. Excellent 
summaries conclude each chapter. There is a fine topical bibliography at the 
end of the book. The suggestions for reading, together with short comments 
by the author, which are appended to each chapter will satisfy even the most 
alert and assiduous student. Real scholarship is evidenced by the author in 
this matter. Finally, the book’s entire format is attractive and helpful. 


THe Puitosopny or Moratity. By Henri Renard, S.J. Milwaukee: Bruce 

Publishing Company. Pp. xiv, 252. $2.75. 

Adding to his other manuals of Thomistic philosophy—The Philosophy 
of Being, The Philosophy of Man and The Philosophy of God—Father 
Renard, in the present textbook for undergraduates, offers us a handy treat- 
ment of general ethics in the light of the doctrine of St. Thomas as con- 
tained in the Prima Secundae of the Summa Theologiae. The author himself 
states: “The scope of the book is merely to propose and explain the moral 
philosophical principles of Aquinas.” Its purpose is to “help the student to 
read and understand the writings of the Angelic Doctor with greater profit.” 
Jacques Maritain writes a glowing preface in praise of Father Renard’s 
achievement. As Maritain says, however, referring to himself, agreement may 
not always be found with the author “on certain of the particular issues 
about which the disciples of the Angelic Doctor usually have a fondness for 
controversy.” The book is divided into the customary three sections, End, 
Moral Act, and Law. With modifications, the author imitates the procedure 
of St. Thomas himself and subdivides the three sections into Questions and 
their respective articles. The contents of all the articles treated under each 
question are conveniently summarized in logical outlines between the dif- 
ferent questions. One of the most outstanding features of the text is its 
orderliness in both thought and presentation. Another prominent characteristic 
of the book, however, is its extreme dryness. And its language is frequently 
a bit too complicated for undergraduates. But these two unfortunate aspects 
of the work do not dim the accuracy and depth of penetration with which 
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the author interprets the thought of St. Thomas. There are, besides, many 
quotations from St. Thomas and frequent references to his text. 


OnToLocy. By Canon Fernand Van Steenberghen. Translated by Rev. Martin 

J. Flynn. New York: Wagner. Pp. 279. $4.50. 

Presented as the sequel to the author’s treatise on epistemology, this work, 
like its predecessor, contains many features that distinguish it from the tra- 
ditional manual. It is distinctive in style and in its method—which is not 
simply expository but, for a book written expressly for students, remarkably 
critical. It is also distinctive in content, especially in that the affirmation of 
God’s existence and an examination of His attributes, instead of being rele- 
gated to a separate treatise, are made an integral part, or better the climax, 
of this course in general metaphysics. Moreover, many of the problems 
normally taken up in classical textbooks—for example, the problem of sub- 
sistence or personality—are merely touched upon, and that too only under 
the rather abrupt heading: “Accretions to be eliminated.” But the investi- 
gation is carried out with clarity and vigor, and, although all his suggested 
revisions of traditionally accepted opinions may not find acceptance among 
scholastics, the genial originality of the author cannot fail to recom- 


mend itself. 


SciENcE IN SynTHEs!s. A Dialectical Approach to the Integration of the 
Physical and Natural Sciences. By William H. Kane, John D. Corcoran, 
Benedict M. Ashley, Raymond J. Nogar of the Order of Friars Preachers. 
River Forest, Illinois: Dominican College of St. Thomas Aquir-as. Pp. 289. 
$3.50. 

The need of establishing a rapport between scientists and philosophers and 
combating an exaggerated specialization among scientists has been recognized 
in many quarters. It has been with these aims in mind that the Dominicans 
at River Forest, Illinois, have formed the Albertus Magnus Lyceum for Nat- 
ural Science. The staff of the Lyceum met during the summer of 1952 with a 
small group of scientists in an attempt to clarify some issues. Science in 
Synthesis is the fruit of their five weeks of discussion. 

The book takes the form of a secretary’s report, for the method of pro- 
cedure was for the most part by discussion rather than prepared essays. Al- 
though the staff of the Lyceum was convinced that this was the best method 
to guarantee a true interplay of mind and opinion, the results indicate that 
it is not the best way to write a book. Summaries of sessions make for un- 
comfortable reading and one occasionally wonders about the possibility that 
the reporters’ personal convictions might color their accounts. 

The five-week period was divided among the several sciences, a week being 
devoted to each of the sciences of physics, chemistry, biology and psychology, 
and the final one to a summary of results in the form of “a tentative outline 
of what a unified Natural Science might be like.” 
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The nature of the book makes it difficult to discuss in detail. The sciences 
were generally treated historically—as this made the discussion accessible 
to a larger circle of participants. Although it is of some interest to the scien- 
tist to have correct views of ancient and medieval science, we hardly see that 
it is necessary that he find his norms there. The heavy indoctrination in 
Aristotelian philosophy to which the scientists were subject seems neither 
calculated to win them nor of much use to them. Though the words look 
alike, the physica of Aristotle and modern physics are by no means the same, 
and we are not the worse off for that. Consideration of formal and final 
causes, reflectively known as such, pertains to a discipline that is truly 
philosophical, not to the natural sciences of today. 

We do not believe that Thomism need be so retrospective to be genuine, 
nor that, remaining so, it can be of service to scientists (who, by the way, 
are not nearly so dissatisfied with their science as the book would suggest). 


SCIENCE AND AESTHETIC JuDGMENT. A Study in Taine’s Critical Method. 
By Sholom J. Kahn. Foreword by Albert Guérard. New York: Columbia 
University Press. Pp. xii, 283. $4.00. 

This is the first book-length critical study in English of Hippolyte Taine, 
leader of the naturalistic movement in French criticism. Dr. Kahn’s primary 
purpose is neither biography nor history, but “an exposition of Taine’s 
theories, and some of his practice, as a critic of literature and art; and a 
more general consideration of the chief issues raised by his central problem 
and enterprise, namely, the attempt to approach the analysis and judgment 
of works of art historically, and thus to provide an objective basis for 
criticism.” 

Taine’s familiar formula—that literature is the product of “la race, le 
milieu, et le moment,” and his insistence that his entire enterprise was a 
kind of “applied psychology,” led him to conclude that “the scientific 
search for causes and the desire for a standard of judgment were ultimately 
one.” This Tainean core is objectively investigated by Dr. Kahn in his illu- 
minating treatment of the critic whose influence is still felt in our day. 

Well-documented, well-written, the essay delineates the philosophic and 
scientific background that molded M. Taine’s theory—which founded liter- 
ary judgmtnt in scientific philosophies; it scores his weakness as well as 
his strength, his assets and liabilities as a critic. Seven appendices and a 
bibliography conclude this very excellent study. 


Diperot AnD Descartes. A Study of Scientific Naturalism in the Enlighten- 
ment. By Aram Vartanian. Princeton, New Jersey: Princeton University 
Press. Pp. vi, 336. $6.00. 

This artistically printed volume attempts to trace the influence of Descartes’ 
writings on the scientific naturalism of Diderot, La Mettrie, Buffon and 

D’Holbach. Diderot is chosen as the most representative figure of the latter 
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group, since the claims of naturalism found their most literary expression in 
his work. Descartes’ rejection of final causes, his mechanistic biology and 
his reduction of all matter to the categories of extension and motion are 
given their expected treatment in a work devoted to the development of 
naturalism. Concerned chiefly with the historiography of ideas as they 
developed in the Enlightenment, the author has placed great stress on the 
testimony of contemporary witnesses as the distinctive method to establish 


his thesis. 


Sir James Jeans. By E. A. Milne. New York: Cambridge University Press. 

Pp. 176. $4.00. 

When the story of the growth of modern theoretical astronomy is written, 
few names will be more prominent in its pages than that of Sir James Jeans. 
We are indeed fortunate to have this biography of Jeans from the pen of the 
late Professor E. A. Milne who, from his long association with Sir James, 
is most capable of evaluating his contributions to the growth of physical 
science. In the first half of the book Milne portrays Sir James in his domestic 
and academic life and sketches his activities as a student at Cambridge, a 
young professor at Princeton, and later as Secretary of the Royal Society. 
The latter half of the book is devoted to an assessment of Jeans’s work in the 
fields of theoretical astronomy, cosmogony and stellar dynamics. Milne is 
careful to distinguish between Jeans’s strictly professional writings and his 
later popularizations. His final chapter, “Jeans and Philosophy,” will be 
of special interest to students of modern philosophy. A very charming 
memoir by S. C. Roberts, Jeans’s publisher and close friend, forms an excel- 
lent preface to this book. A complete bibliography which lists the technical 
books, popular works, original papers and published lectures of Sir James 
makes this book especially valuable for scientific readers. 


THe Revotution 1n Puysics. A Non-Mathematical Survey of Quanta. 
By Louis de Broglie. Translated by Ralph W. Niemeyer. New York: 
The Noonday Press. Pp. 311. $4.50. 

This book was originally published in 1937 in France as La physique 
nouvelle et les quanta. For the American edition two sections have been 
added—one or. recent developments in nuclear physics, and another entitled 
“Will quantum physics remain indeterministic?” This last section (pp. 
220-238) is by far the best semi-popular account to appear of the recent 
work of Bohm, Vigier and de Broglie himself—which has caused much de- 
bate among quantum physicists. It should be read by anyone interested in 
the philosophical implications of modern physics. The book is an excellent 
survey of the development of quantum physics by one who has himself con- 
tributed so much to its growth and who in addition has the ability to write 
clearly and interestingly. There is one severe limitation, however: though 
it is “non-mathematical”—not one equation (or diagram) appears in the 
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whole book—de Broglie often merely verbalizes his mathematical equations. 
For this reason the publisher’s claim that it is written in “non-technical lan- 
guage, accessible to all,” hardly seems justified. 


CHRISTIAN FairH aND Natura Science. By Karl Heim. Translated by 
N. Horton Smith. New York: Harper and Brothers. Pp. 256. $3.50. 
Professor Heim of the Protestant theological faculty at Tiibingen has 

during the past several years published a series of books intended to show 

the credibility of the Christian message in an age of science. This volume, 
the first to be translated, is concerned with the existence of God. Starting 
from some of the insights of existentialism the author endeavors to show that 
not only the ego but also the reality of God belong to a different dimension 
than that accessible to scientific investigation, that “God exists in a supra- 
polar space.” Since Heim follows Barth in rejecting the analogy of being, 
this “space” can be known only when God acts directly on the soul in some 
moment of crisis. There are some good things here—especially the intro- 
ductory analysis of the great gulf separating the religious and the secularist 
outlooks—but there is also much questionable science and philosophy. The 
final impression is that the author has contributed little to the solution of 
a very real problem. 


ScIENCE AND REticion. By Charles E. Raven. New York: Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press. Pp. vii, 224. $4.00. 

This is the first series of the Gifford Lectures, “Natural Religion and 
Christian Theology,” delivered at Edinburgh in 1951 by Dr. Raven, Regius 
Professor Emeritus of Divinity at Cambridge University. In these lectures 
Canon Raven surveys the chief phases in the history of man’s knowledge, 
interpretation and religious evaluation of the order of nature in Western 
thought from the pre-Christian era to our own atomic age. He lays particular 
stress on the role of biologists and natural historians in the scientific revolu- 
tion of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, and insists that the historians 
of science have greatly exaggerated the importance of astronomers and physi- 
cists at the expense of the astonishing achievements of the zoologists and 
botanists from Conrad Gesner to John Ray. As a liberal theologian the 
Canon rejects the latter-day Calvinism of Barth and Niebuhr. He believes 
that nature is intrinsically good, that any distinction between nature and 
supernature has become meaningless, and that as a result science and religion 
are coming closer together. 


MAN anv Matter. Essays Scientific and Christian. By F. Sherwood Taylor. 
New York: McMullen Books, Inc. Pp. 238. $3.50. 
In these thirteen essays Dr. Taylor, Director of the Science Museum, Lon- 
don, manifests his zeal for science and religion. Problems arising from 
these sources of knowledge have long been pondered by the author, a scien- 
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tist and a Catholic, and in his book he shares some of his conclusions with 
the reader. He examines and rejects materialism, giving in the process an 
excellent explanation of the scientific method and its limitations. He writes 
well of science, its vocation, its place in Christian education, some moral 
problems it raises, and the Church’s relation to it. He closes his book with 
a chapter on the Catholic layman and his responsibilities. The reader does 
not have to agree with everything the author says to recognize these as stimu- 
lating, thought-provoking essays. 


HUMANISME SCIENTIFIQUE ET RatsoN CHRETIENNE. By D. Dubarle. Paris: 

Desclée de Brouwer. Pp. 141. 42 fr. 

Here are collected five essays written at different times over the last six 
years, touching a variety of problems raised by contemporary science. Urg- 
ing a sense of responsibility in our age of transition, the author discusses 
possible effects of nuclear energy development, servo-mechanisms, cybernetics 
and the theory of games. Later essays deal with the relations of science with 
philosophy and Christianity. The whole book is characterized by a sympathy 
for the scientific sense of progress, and the appeal to recognize the potenti- 
alities of new movements is tempered by a well-balanced optimism. 


THe THEOLOGY oF Pau TiLLicu. Edited by Charles W. Kegley and Robert 

W. Bretall. New York: The Macmillan Company. Pp. 370. $5.50. 

This is the first volume in a series entitled “The Library of Living 
Theology.” The editors promise subsequent works on Reinhold Niebuhr, 
Emil Brunner and Karl Barth. The present volume includes the autobio- 
graphical reflections of Paul Tillich; fourteen essays on various aspects of 
his theological thought written by well-known scholars like Reinhold Niebuhr, 
John Randall, Jr., and Theodore Greene; a reply by Tillich himself to the 
criticisms raised in the different studies; and a complete bibliography of his 
works to date. His doctrine is studied in relation to contemporary theology, 
to secular culture, and to the German situation. His methodology, his 
epistemology and ontology, his idea of God and man, his views »n Christology 
and biblical criticism, his theory of history, are some of the topics examined 
in this symposium. 


NIETZSCHE, OU L’HISTOIRE D’UN EGOCENTRISME ATHEE. By J.-C. Lannoy. 

Paris: Desclée de Brouwer. Pp. 398. 145 fr. 

This scholarly volume is dedicated to the thesis that Nietzsche’s spiritual 
and philosophical development can only be understood in relation to the total 
life-situation of the individual. To elucidate this living relationship, the 
author analyzes the personality of Nietzsche and points up the events in 
his life which shaped his intellectual and moral development. By relying 
solely on letters, biographical data supplied by Nietzsche’s contemporaries 
and his own philosophic writings, Dr. Lannoy strives for rigorous scientific 
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objectivity in his analysis. This juxtaposition of Nietzsche’s thought and life 
illuminates the origin and meaning of the central ideas in the philosopher’s 
work and thus affords a realistic basis for evaluating them. 


THE STATESMANSHIP OF THE Civit War. By Allan Nevins. New York: 

The Macmillan Company. Pp. 82. $2.25. 

The three essays which make up this book were originally delivered as the 
Page-Barbour lectures at the University of Virginia in 1951. They are, as 
Professor Nevins states in his Preface, “an invitation to thought on the 
question of statesmanship in time of crisis, and a modest indication of some 
of the forces which elevate or depress statecraft.” 

In the first paper the author presents some norms for judging statesman- 
ship in general and that of the Civil War in particular. Subsequently 
Jefferson Davis and Abraham Lincoln are measured by this rule. Other 
leaders of both sections are given scant notice, but sufficient to show that 
they do not meet the author’s requirements. 

For style, brevity and clarity this handy little volume deserves a place 
next to Gerald W. Johnson’s excellent The Secession of the Southern States. 


A History OF THE SOUTHERN CONFEDERACY. By Clement Eaton. New York: 

The Macmillan Company. Pp. 351. $5.50. 

It is an achievement to compress the military, political, economic and 
cultural history of the Confederacy into little more than 300 pages, and Pro- 
fessor Eaton deserves high praise for his efforts. He has produced a superior 
account of the “nation” whose brief period of existence was full of complexi- 
ties. And it is hardly a criticism to point out that not all aspects of the 
situation are treated with equal success. Such is the almost inevitable failing 
of nearly all short histories. 

This book is both scholarly and readable. Factual rather than interpretive, 
it lacks a certain vividness and warmth. It will, nevertheless, stand as an 
excellent introduction to the broader reaches of its subject. 


THE LITERATURE OF AMERICAN History. A Bibliographic Guide with Sup- 
plement. Edited for the American Library Association by J. N. Larned. 
Columbus: Long’s College Book Co. Pp. 588, 37. $15.00. 

This is a needed reprint of one of the bibliographical classics in American 
history. In 1902 when librarian Larned published this guide to historical 
publications up to 1900, he did an excellent service. Philip Wells added to 
this in a supplement covering writings in 1900 and 1901. The book is 
intended to be a layman’s guide “in which the scope, character, and compara- 
tive worth of books in selected lists are set forth in brief notes by critics 
of authority.” It is good to see this valuable reference tool back in print. 
It could also serve as a gentle hint to the library profession that a sequel 
volume covering 1900 to 1950 might be a worthy consideration. 
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Plates, Plates 1-196, $27.50); The Origins and History of Consciousness, by Exich 
Neumann (Pp. xxiv, 493, $5.00) ; Spirit and Nature, ed. by Joseph Campbell ( 
492, $5.00). 

Perpetual Help Pre: Mary God's Masterpiece, ed. by the Redemptorist Fathers (Pp. 65, 
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and Environment, by E. A. Gutkind we Spe The Symbols of 


(Pp. xxv, 584, $4.50); The Fisherman's Ring, by Teri Martini (Pp. ix, 117, $200). 
St. Martin’s Press: Thomas Hardy, by Evelyn Hardy (Pp. x, 342, $5.00); Philosophical 
» Ayer (Pp. xi, 289, $4.50). 
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‘omorrow Is Already Here, by Robert jungk (Pp. x, 241, $3.50). 

University of Chicago Press: Sophocles: Oedipus the King, Oedipus at Colonus, Anti- 
gone, ed. by David Grene and Richmond Lattimore (Pp. 206, $3.00). 

ay a The Verbal Icon, by W. K. Wimsatt, Jr. (Pp. xviii, 299, 
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Viking Press: The Portable Nietzsche, tr. and ed. by Walter Kaufmann (Pp. x, 687, 
$2.50). 

Westminster Press: A History of the Ecumenical Movement 1517-1948, ed. by Ruth 
Rouse and Stephen C. Neill (Pp. xxiv, 822, $9.00). 

‘Weston College Press: Foreword to tive Old Testament Books, by Frederick L. Moriarty, 
SJ. (Pp. ix, 118, $1.00). 

John Wiley & Sons: Ideals of Life, by Millard Spencer Everett (Pp. xiv, 736, $5.00). 

World Publishing Co.: The Journey, by Lillian Smith (Pp. 256, $3.50). 
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